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FOREWORD 

T his book has been written for the 
novice by one who, though having 
always owned at least one or two 
dogs, and been intimately associated with 
animals from an early age, has only compara- 
tively recently taken up breeding and exhibit- 
ing seriously. To weather the usual trials 
and pitfalls that beset every beginner, meant 
the purchase of a host of Canine books, some 
useful and really excellent, others of no 
practical help at all, expense in veterinary 
bills, and the application of advice given by 
helpful doggy friends. These are the rocks 
upon which many a hopeful dog lover has been 
wrecked. It is hoped that this book will save 
other beginners and would-be owners at least 
some of this expense, and often disastrous 
experiments. 

The chapters on choosing a puppy, buying, 
housing, training, and nursing, are the results 
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of personal experience, often dearly bought ; 
the descriptions of the various breeds from 
personal knowledge of their idiosyncrasies, 
whilst the standard of points are as laid down 
by the various Specialist Clubs, dealing with 
the breeds. The veterinary dosage is com- 
piled from all sources ; all can be vouched for 
and are proved by experience to be efficacious, 
being collected from veterinary surgeons, 
books, and the pet recipes given by well- 
known breeders of long standing. 
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CHAPTER I 

WHAT BREED SHALL IT BE ? 

Reason — Suitability — Various Breeds, their Advantages, 
and Drawbacks. 

A s a nation, we are inveterate dog 
lovers. There are few homes in 
the British Isles which have not 
kept a dog at some time or another, and it is 
for the majority — ^those who keep one or more 
dogs as pets — ^that this little book is written. 

Whether you are one of those lucky ones 
who always have had a dog, or someone who 
is buying a dog for the first time, the question 
must arise — " What breed shall it be ? ” It 
is a fascinating question ; there are so many 
breeds to choose from ; the Kennel Club 
numbers them at 86, and even though at the 
back of your mind you know what your final 
choice will be, there is a pleasing excitement 
in weighing up the pros and cons of the various 
breeds before making your decision. For 
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make no mistake, it is a weighty matter this 
choice, as, with any luck at all, your dog will 
live for many years, and if your choice is 
wrong, you will never achieve that almost 
human friendship which can exist between a 
dog and his master. 

We will assume that you are now faced 
with that momentous question of choosing 
your breed. If, of course, your new dog is 
to replace an old favourite, the answer is 
obvious ; but perhaps you are buying a dog 
for the first time, and here it is that “ suit- 
ability ” counts so much. It is so tempting, 
having read those delightful stories Finn and 
Jan, Son of Finn, to think that nothing could 
be more delightful than an Irish Wolfhound ; 
but should you be a city dweller living in a 
small house, just think how disastrous such 
an experiment would be ! Apart from size, 
which usually involves the question of exercise 
and food needed, there are other things to 
be taken into consideration. 

Long-haired dogs must be groomed regularly, 
or they develop into unsightly doormats, and 
shed their hair on chairs and carpets. Under 
this heading come Setters, Retrievers (except 
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Labradors), all Spaniels, Chows, Collies, Shet- 
land Sheepdogs, Pekingese and Pomeranians. 

Dogs needing trimming. There are many 
dogs which appear totally different in their 
natural coat. Everyone has seen how vastly 
different is the trim wire-haired fox terrier 
prepared for show to his woolly sheep-like 
brother who has never been plucked. Trim- 
ming and plucking is a professional’s job, and 
it needs to be done at least twice a year for 
the comfort of the dog. I say that it is a 
professional’s job, advisedly, as, although 
“ plucking ” literally means plucking out the 
old dead coat, it takes years of experience 
before a man knows exactly where to pluck 
and where to leave the hair so as to give the 
dog the required outline. However, most 
towns have several professional trimmers, or 
in some cases your veterinary surgeon will 
have it done for you, and the charge usually 
varies from 5s. to 7s. bd. according to the size 
and condition of the dog. Dogs which need 
professional trimming include almost all the 
rough-haired terriers and poodles. 

The following is a list of good house-dogs of 
three sizes, any of which make an excellent 
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companion, and all of which are hardy. The 
gun dogs (Spaniels, Setters and Retrievers) are 
more at home in the country, but they can be 
kept in the town. 


Sfnall, 

Fox Terrier (wire 
or smooth) 
Border Terrier 
Cairn Terrier 
Scottish Terrier 
West Highland 
White Terrier 
Sealyham Terrier 
Lakeland Terrier 
Welsh Terrier 
Cocker Spaniel 
Whippet 

Shetland Sheep- 
dog 

French Bulldog 
Welsh Corgi 
Dachshund (long- 
haired, smooth 
or wire) 
Schipperke 


Meditim sized. 

Airedale Terrier 
Alsatian 
Keeshond 
Elkhound 
Chow-chow 
Labrador Retrie\'er 
Golden Retriever 
English Springer 
Spaniel 

Welsh Springer 
Spaniel 

Bull Terrier (white 
or coloured) 
Bulldog 
Irish Terrier 
Dalmatian 


Toys. 

Pekingese 
King Charles 
Spaniel 
Pomeranian 
Pug 


The only other question to be considered 
is '' dog or bitch ? It is extraordinary the 
number of people who refuse to keep a bitch 
as a pet under the mistaken idea that she is a 
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perpetual nuisance. A bitch only comes into 
" heat ” twice a year, for a period of from 
two to three weeks. During this time she 
must not be allowed to stray, lest a litter of 
doubtful parentage should arrive nine weeks 
later, much to her owner’s dismay. However, 
the problem should present no difficulty, as 
there are preparations on the market, one of 
which, called “ Keep Away,” when applied, 
effectively discourages attention from the 
opposite sex. On the whole, a bitch is 
cleaner in her habits, and more affectionate 
than a dog, and has the added advantage that 
should you ever decide to breed, you already 
have the foundation of a kennel. 



CHAPTER II 


CHOOSING YOUR PUPPY 
Ways and Means — Pedigree or Mongrel — Price, etc. 

H aving once decided on the breed, 
now comes the actual choosing of 
your puppy — and puppy it should be 
if you are to get the best out of him. A grown 
and settled dog is rarely satisfactory, as he 
is set in his ways, and cannot easily be 
moulded to your requirements. Of course, 
there are exceptions to every rule, and one 
of the most lovable dogs that I have ever 
known — an Alsatian — was bought at 4 years 
of age and became an inseparable companion. 
However, as I have said before, it is risky 
acquiring a dog out of its puppyhood. To 
my mind, the ideal age is between 6 and 9 
months. By that age, you can see how your 
dog is likely to develop, and such troubles as 
teething and 4 or 5 meals a day are things 
of the past. Also you can take your puppy 
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out with you on a lead — a fatal procedure for 
any youngster under the age of 6 months. Of 
course, it is cheaper to buy a puppy of 8 to 
12 weeks, but the risk is much greater, both 
in regards to health and development, and it 
requires much more attention. 

I am assuming, of course, that you are 
buying a thoroughbred or pedigree dog. So 
many people will tell you that for intelligence 
you should have a mongrel, but this is absolute 
nonsense. The average mongrel is intelligent 
— ^he has to be for his very existence, for few 
people would tolerate him if he were stupid 
or sulky. 

However, the pedigree dog is in no way 
inferior to the mongrel in this matter, and in 
most cases very definitely his superior. There 
is this to remember ; that in many cases the 
pedigree dog, being bred for show or profit, 
spends most of his existence in a kennel with 
many other dogs and does not have the 
constant human companionship which brings 
forth the best in a dog ; but once he becomes 
a pet there is no mongrel to equal him. Also, 
bear in mind, that it costs just as much to 
keep and feed a mongrel as a dog of the 
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bluest blood, and you may as well have a pet 
for whose parentage you have not to apologise 
every time a friend asks, " — and what is he ? ” 

Most towns have a market where one can 
see dejected looking dogs on strings, and 
adorable looking puppies peeping from their 
owners’ pockets. Please do not be tempted. 
You may be buying distemper or eczema or 
any other trouble which is more than difficult 
to get rid of and there is no redress ; and the 
adorable puppy may grow into a most 
impossible looking dog in spite of the impres- 
sive looking pedigree so obligingly supplied, 
and which is most probably faked. 

The best thing to do is to go to a reputable 
breeder. To begin with, if you have no doggy 
friend who can advise you, take the Dog 
World or Our Dogs, which is published weekly 
and in which are the addresses of breeders 
with stock for sale. If you want a dog which 
you hope may come in later for show or breed- 
ing, first make yourself conversant with its 
points by attending a Dog Show — every town 
has at least a Members’ Show, and in the dog 
papers mentioned you will find a full list of 
all the Shows, Members’, Open and Champion- 
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ship, and having once seen a good show speci- 
men of your breed you will have a standard to 
which to work in the choosing of your puppy. 

It is essential that you actually see the 
puppy. If the puppy which you have in mind 
is too far away for you to visit, then have him 
sent on approval — most reputable dealers and 
breeders will do this ; but it is better to see 
him in his home surroundings, if possible, 
when you can assure yourself that he comes 
of clean healthy stock, and from kennels free 
from infection. Of course a great deal de- 
pends on the price that you are prepared to 
pay. A puppy of 6 months which looks a 
likely small show specimen will cost you at 
least £5 5s., but most breeders have mis- 
marked or specimens slightly spoiled for show 
by some minor defect which detracts in no way 
from their delightfulness as a pet, and these 
may be had more reasonably. If it is a 
bitch puppy you are buying with a view to 
future breeding, it is pedigree that counts 
more than looks, and if the parents and the 
grandparents are sound then you are fairly 
safe. 

In selecting a puppy from a litter, there are 
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a few rules which apply to any breed. Never 
choose a shy or sulky youngster — ^always the 
forward perky one. Beware of rickety legs, 
pot-bellies and staring coats denoting the 
presence of worms. Make sure the coat is 
healthy and free from vermin or skin trouble, 
the skin soft and loose, and no spots between 
the thighs and on the abdomen. Generally 
speaking the darker the eye the better the 
temperament and a pink or spotted nose is 
usually objectionable. In most prick-eared 
breeds, the ears drop until the second teeth 
are attained, and in all breeds except Pugs, 
Bulldogs, and King Charles Spaniels the 
teeth should be level. Find out from the 
previous owner or the breeder exactly what 
the puppy has been fed on, as it is never wise 
to change a dog’s diet suddenly or too 
abruptly, even if you think that you are 
altering it for the better. If you bear these 
hints in mind, you will not go far wrong in 
choosing your puppy. 



CHAPTER III 


THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF 
PUPPYHOOD 

Early Training — Feeding, etc, 

Y ou have now brought your new puppy 
home ; a delightful roly-poly lump 
of mischief which is only too apt to 
spoil your rhapsodies by sitting down on the 
carpet and making a pool ! It is up to you 
to educate him, and it is now that you either 
make or mar him. According to the way in 
which you carry out his education, you will 
have either a dog of which you can be proud, 
and able to take visiting with you, secure in 
the knowledge that he is obedient and clean, 
or a disgraceful pest which must live in the 
yard or kennel as he makes a mess wherever 
he goes. 

There are two fundamental facts to be bom 
in mind : (i) do not demand the impossible, 
and (2) no dog is deliberately disobedient to 
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begin with. It is manifestly unfair to take a 
wee puppy of anj^hing under 4 months, keep 
him in the house for hours on end and expect 
him to be clean. His stomach is very small, 
and his capacity for containing himself smaller 
still. If your puppy is just a baby, treat 
him as a baby, and see that he has regular 
opportunity to relieve himself immediately 
after meals. When he reaches the age of 
5 or 6 months, then he can be trained and 
taught that pools in the house are sternly 
discouraged. 

Be firm, but please don’t frighten him. 
Remember that at first he does not know 
that he is doing wrong, and has no sense of 
guilt. If he does make a mistake, don’t 
shout and swoop down upon him — ^he is very 
young and sensitive and you don’t want to 
destroy his confidence in you — go to him 
quietly but firmly, show him his mistake, give 
him a tap on the rump and put him outside. 
This treatment, plus the tactful one of notic- 
ing when he becomes uneasy, and begins to 
sniff round the floor in quickening circles, 
when he is promptly picked up and popped 
out of doors, will very quickly cure him of 
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his dirty habits. Always put him out for 
a few minutes at bed-time and make sure that 
he has relieved himself — a. puppy’s mind is 
flighty and will wander on to something else — 
so make sure that he has relieved himself 
before you bring him indoors. 

Obedience is a quality which must be 
insisted upon, and this is better achieved by 
kindness, bribes in the way of tit-bits and 
fussing over him, than by blows and threats, 
which will only lead him to take refuge in 
flight. He must be taught to come to heel — 
most essential is this in the case of the town 
dog, which may be inclined to wander into 
traffic, or in a country dog with an evil 
inclination towards poultry. If your dog 
runs away from you when called, never run 
after him, he will only run the faster, and it 
will be practically impossible to catch him, 
either stand still and call him or, failing that, 
turn on your heel and walk away, making sure 
of course that he is watching you. If he has 
been disobedient and finally comes up when 
called — ^probably with blandishment — don't 
seize him by the collar and beat him — ^if you do 
he will remember the beating and be wary of 
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approaching you another time. He must 
also walk with a slack lead — nothing is more 
aggravating than a dog which is straining at 
the leash and choking himself all the time. 
If he gets himself too far ahead, stop, bring 
him back to you, saying “ back ” to him at 
the same time, and do not go forward again 
until he is in the required position. If he 
persists, a tap on the nose with a folded news- 
paper every time he gets too far ahead will 
be most effective. 

There is just one other thing : the first night 
that you have him, he will probably whine or 
howl for a time. The surroundings will be 
strange, and if he comes from a large kennel 
he will be missing his companions and feeling 
very lonely. Give him his meal as late as 
possible, so that he is comfortable and sleepy, 
make his sleeping quarters as comfortable as 
possible and leave him. Should he howl, 
don't be too sympathetic, scold him at first, 
and if he persists, smack his box or the 
floor with a folded newspaper, which sounds 
ferocious, but does not hurt, and speak to 
him very severely. Above all, do not give 
in to him and take him up to the bedroom. 
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or having once done so you will have endless 
trouble. One night of firm treatment is 
usually enough to subdue the most persis- 
tent howler, and after the first night he wiU 
feel at home and howl no more. 



CHAPTER IV 

FEEDING 

U P to the age of 4 weeks the bitch 
supplies all the sustenance necessary 
to the puppy. When they reach 
that age she will usually throw up some partly 
digested food in front of them — ^this is a gentle 
hint to all concerned that it is about time 
that the puppies were beginning to fend for 
themselves in the matter of food, and this 
partly digested food is the first thing they can 
manage. At this age supplement their natural 
feeding with a very little goat’s milk, or milk 
with an addition of Robinson’s Patent Barley 
or Plasmon or one of the advertised brands 
of Puppy Food. Never give diluted milk, 
as a bitch’s milk is very much more concen- 
trated than that of the cow, which needs more 
strength, not less. The milk must be blood 
heat and given in individual dishes from the 
very first, or later the strongest puppy will 
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be overfed and the weakest suffer accordingly. 
At first the puppies will be clumsy and will 
probably paddle in the food. Should they 
become very wet and sticky see that they are 
dried before returning to their nest, as neglect 
in this may be the cause of chills. Gradually 
add well-cooked rice, tapioca, etc., in minute 
quantities, working on to a very fine puppy 
food soaked in broth. 

At the age of 6 to 8 weeks, the puppy should 
be able to leave the nest, and from 6 weeks 
onwards a little scraped raw lean beef can be 
added to its diet — ^beginning with just a 
teaspoonful. 

From now onwards he will be accustomed 
to a more solid diet, though until the age of 
4 months the thing to remember is “ Little 
and often.” He will need at least four meals 
a day and in small quantities. 

See that he has a variety — even puppies 
become uninterested in their food if they are 
faced with the same thing too often. For 
the first meal give, say, a little goat’s milk, 
egg and milk (raw egg beaten up in milk — 
just a little of course) or some puppy food 
such as Lactol, Puppylac, Scottykin, etc. At 
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midday a little scraped or minced raw lean 
beef — at the age of 4 months about 2 ounces 
should be sufficient. At tea-time, some well- 
baked brown bread, dried in the oven until 
“ rusked,” crumbled up, with some good stock 
poured over to moisten, and for the last meal 
some milk pudding. Fish or tripe can be 
substituted for a change and puppy meal 
used for brown bread if so desired. 

After the age of 6 months the puppy can be 
given only two meals a day and is then on 
ordinary adult dog diet. A light meal should 
be given in the morning, consisting of some 
broken-up dry rusked bread or biscuit hard 
enough for the dog to use his teeth on and a 
drink of milk, or as a change some brown 
bread fried in bacon fat or dripping. 

He should have a large round bone, prefer- 
ably part of a shin bone (never rib bones, 
chicken, game or rabbit bones, which easily 
splinter and cause perforations of the intes- 
tines), to amuse him during the day and to 
keep his teeth clean and healthy. At about 
six o’clock give him his main meal. The best 
diet for most dogs, large and small, except 
perhaps the very tiny or delicate dogs, is raw 
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lean beef, rusked brown bread or biscuit and 
stock. 

The meat should be beef in preference to 
mutton, which is too fattening, and can be 
given either minced or cut into smallish pieces. 
However, it must be fresh, and, should there 
be any doubt, boil it. Chilled meat is 
quite satisfactory, provided that it is really 
" thawed ” first, and hough is good as it is 
fairly tough and very lean. Horse meat is 
not to be recommended and many dogs do 
not care for it. Some dogs, very few, prefer 
cooked meat to raw, but even in this case 
the less it is cooked the better. 

Vegetables must be introduced occasionally, 
either raw, minced up with the meat, or cooked 
— ^included in the stock. Cabbage, nettle- 
tops, lettuce and onions are all good, and a 
little chopped garhc occasionally is excellent 
for warding off infection and keeping the 
stomach in order. Potatoes are questionable — 
some breeders consider them poison — and 
such things as porridge, maize, etc., are 
best left alone, as they are too heating to 
the blood and cause skin troubles. Also 
“ lights and offal ” are not to be advised as 
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they have no feeding value and are often 

infected. 

Some dogs are very fond of fruit, and orange 
juice is one of the finest things you can give 
your puppy for his skin and coat. Never 
give your dog pastries or sweets, and tit-bits 
at meal-times must be firmly discouraged. 

Invalid Diet and Shy Feeders. 

The appetite of an invalid or convalescent 
dog is naturally capricious and must be 
tempted. The same applies to the shy feeder 
— ^the dog which will only sniff at his food or 
take a little if hand fed. Candidly such an 
animal is a nuisance, and if you know that he 
is a shy feeder, and is not suffering from round 
or tape worm, which is often the cause of a 
capricious appetite, it is wiser not to buy 
him. The following will usually tempt a dog’s 
appetite and help to build him up. When 
very ill — ^beef tea, Mellin’s, AUenbury’s or 
Benger’s foods, gruel, egg and milk beaten up, 
and in extreme cases with the addition of a 
teaspoonful of brandy. If the dog is too weak 
to feed himself, these may be poured into 
him by means of a spoon or small cream-jug. 
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Steamed or boiled fish and stewed rabbit 
(well boned) will usually tempt a jaded 
appetite, whilst baked liver and baked sheep 
or bullock’s heart is almost infallible. Tripe 
is easily digested, but does not contain much 
food value. 

Once a dog is “ on ” to his food and just 
needs fattening, suet puddings, milk puddings 
and cod-liver oil and malt will all help. The 
meat need not be too lean, and a piece of 
mutton suet (the size of a walnut for a terrier- 
sized dog) given every day will help to put 
condition behind the ribs. 

In conclusion, a word about dishes. It is 
best to use enamel or unbreakable dishes for 
obvious reasons. Dogs with long ears should 
have a speciad kind of bowl made by Spratts 
and costing about 5s. This prevents the 
ears from getting soaked and matted with 
food, and also is unspiUable. All feeding 
dishes should be scalded every day, and no 
food left Ijdng after the dog has finished. 
Freshwater must be left where the dog has easy 
access to it and the water must be changed 
often. 



CHAPTER V 

GROOMING AND EXERCISE 

H OW many people after the thrill of 
owning a dog is past, forget aU about 
his grooming ? Compare the matted 
Cocker, for instance, with feet like goloshes, 
and a curly top-knot, with his brother in show 
trim — ^the glossy coat, smooth sleek head and 
tidy feet. There is a world of difference, and 
it is all in the grooming. All dogs love it, and 
the dog which is groomed regularly will leap 
on to the bench or table, and stand ready as 
soon as he sees the comb ! 

Naturally the short-haired dog does not 
need the attention which is necessary to the 
long-haired breeds, but even he should have 
his daily grooming. It will not take long — 
just ten minutes’ vigorous grooming, and he 
will always be a credit to you. For him you 
will need a metal comb with fine teeth, a stiff 
bristled brush, and a piece of soft cloth or 
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hound-glove with which to clean off the old 
hairs. 

The long-haired dog takes longer to do, 
and it is more essential to his looks and his 
well-being. There are two types of long coats, 
the first being the thick double coat, where 
you have a top coat and a dense undercoat, 
and the second being a long but flat silky coat. 
Care must be taken not to confuse the two, 
as the treatment of their coats is dissimilar. 

In the first category come Alsatians, 
Keeshonds, Elkhoimds, Chow-chows, ColUes 
and Shetland Sheepdogs, etc. For this type 
you will need a strong metal comb with wide 
teeth, a good stiff “ dandy ” brush, and a 
hound-glove. First go over the coat with the 
comb, combing out any incipient mattings, 
then comb more vigorously to remove the dead 
hair, taking care not to pull out the undercoat, 
then follow with an energetic brushing to 
remove dust and help circulation. A final 
polish will be attained by means of the hound- 
glove, which is also used for the smooth parts, 
such as head, ears and legs. 

The long fiat-coated type include all 
Spaniels, Cocker, Springer, Clumber, Field, 
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etc., also Setters. In this case you have not 
the undercoat to deal with, but the main 
trouble is caused by the dead hair. In these 
breeds the coat must be flat, and if the dead 
hair is not removed, the new coat comes in 
wavy or uneven and so spoils the appearance 
of the breed. In the case of Spaniels care 
must be given to the top of the head, which 
is inclined to grow a frowsy top-knot, if not 
well groomed, and to the long ears, which 
soon become matted. The feet, too, grow 
long hair, sind it is advisable to cut this back, 
both for the comfort of the dog and the 
cleanliness of the house. The “ feather,” or 
long silky hair on the forelegs and hind 
quarters, should be kept free from snarls and 
tangles, and not allowed to become too 
profuse. 

For this type of coat, first go over the long 
hair on ears, chest, breeching and leg feather 
with a wide-toothed metal comb. Then go 
all over with the very fine comb. Where 
there is an undue amount of dead hair, this 
can be removed by the finger and thumb — 
especially on the top of the head and under 
the ears. Follow with a vigorous brushing 
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with a medium brush, and finish with a brisk 
polish with a cloth or hound-glove. 

In the case of wire-haired terriers these 
nearly all need plucking, or they develop into 
shapeless woolly masses. It is advisable to 
have this plucking or stripping done at least 
twice a year by an expert — more often if 
necessary according to the t3rpe of the dog. 
Once the dog is plucked he will need his daily 
grooming, and a medium-toothed comb and a 
stiff brush are all he needs. 

Whatever the breed, extra attention should 
be given to under the ears and armpits and 
in the thighs, and any sign of insect life, spots 
or skin trouble should be attended to at once. 
Examine the feet for cracked pads or caked 
mud between the toes, which causes lameness, 
and do not forget the eyes. Some breeds are 
inclined to “ weepy ” eyes, and if the tears or 
discharge on the face is neglected it may cause 
the hair to come off and spoil the dog’s 
expression. In this case it is wise to bathe the 
eyes daily with boracic lotion and well dry the 
face afterwards. If the hair is coming off, 
apply a Uttle vaseline to the bare spot and it 
wiU soon grow again. The teeth should also 
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be attended to. Brush them occasionally 
with salt and water and a soft tooth-brush ; 
if very stained use a very little diluted 
peroxide. 

Do not wash your dog too often, as this 
tends to destroy the natural oil in the coat. 
Unless the dog is very dirty, or is needed for 
show, once a month is quite sufficient. In 
the case of black or dark-coloured smooth- 
coated dogs, even less often wiU do. No dog 
likes being washed, but he should be taught 
from the very beginning to stand still and 
not struggle. A dog which struggles is very 
trying to one’s patience, and usually ends in 
soaking ever5dhing within reach. Unless the 
weather is warm, do not wash him in the open, 
or in a draught. For small breeds the kitchen 
sink is quite satisfactory, but for the larger 
dogs a zinc bath is the best. The water should 
never be hot ; test it first with your elbow, as 
a dog feels the heat much more than a human 
being. Do not use a harsh laundry soap as 
it destroys the coat, or carbolic soap, as most 
dogs are susceptible to carbolic poisoning. 
A good dog soap of some reputable brand 
can be bought very cheaply from the chemist. 
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and soap flakes (previously dissolved) can be 
used either separately or in conjunction with 
the soap. Disinfectant such as Jeyes’ Fluid, 
Lysol, etc., may be used sparingly, but never 
carbolic acid, as this bums. 

Stand your dog in a bath, having made sure 
that towels and rinsing water are at hand, 
and first soap his neck, so that any lice or 
fleas may not escape to his head or ears. 
Soap him all over except the head, rub briskly 
with the fingers, paying particular attention 
to between the thighs, armpits and under the 
tail, sluice the water over him with a “ dip- 
per ” and finally soap the head and face. Be 
careful to let no soap into the eyes, and when 
pouring water over the head (which do as 
seldom as possible) put your hand over the 
eyes first. When rinsing be sure that all the 
soap is out of the coat. A little laundry 
" blue ” in the rinsing water will enhance the 
colour of a black or white dog, and a table- 
spoonful of glycerine imparts a marvellous 
gloss. 

On removing the dog from the bath, let 
him shake most of the water out of his coat 
before drying, and then dry him as vigorously 
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as ever possible with clean coarse towels. 
Be sure that he is quite dry before exposing 
him to any sudden change of temperature, 
and keep an eye on him in case he rolls in the 
first patch of dirt that he sees, which he surely 
will if given the chance. In the case of a long- 
haired dog, run the comb through his coat 
occasionally while dr5ring to ensure that it lies 
correctly. 

The less a wire-haired dog is washed the 
better, as washing tends to soften his coat. 
In this case dry-cleaning is advisable. To do 
this brush a cleansing powder into the coat, 
then brush it out again. To do this success- 
fully the brushing must be long and vigorous, 
or the dog will look merely dusty. Carbonate 
of magnesia may be used either alone or 
mixed with powdered chalk. 

Exercise. 

All dogs are very energetic animals, and in 
order to keep them fit and happy they must 
have exercise. Unless very lazy or fat, the 
average house dog gets a fair amount of 
running about in the house, garden or yard. 
Even then they need definite exercise, and in 
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the case of a dog confined to a small kennel 
run it is an absolute necessity. The medium- 
sized dog needs at least an hour every day, 
and he should be allowed to gallop whenever 
possible. Road exercise develops the legs 
and feet, but galloping is needed for the 
shoulders and quarters. No puppy of under 5 
months should be given much exercise or made 
to go on a leader. He will pull to begin with, 
and the result will be bandy front legs. Until 
5 months of age the puppy will get all the 
exercise he needs at home. 

When choosing the collar and lead be 
guided by the breed, strength and coat of 
your dog. In most cases the narrower the 
collar the better, as it does not destroy the 
coat. Where a thick neck ruffle or mane is 
desired, “ harness ” which goes across the 
chest and shoulders is best. A persistent 
puller will go better on a slip lead, which 
tightens when he pulls or slackens when he 
comes back. Always be sure that the collar 
is not too tight, and do not keep it on eiU day. 

There is a tremendous variety of collars and 
leads to be had these days, ranging from 
slender silk cord show slip leads for toy dogs 
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to heavy studded collars and chain leads 
for Bulldogs and large breeds. All these and 
combs, brushes, hound-gloves, feeding dishes, 
etc., can usually be bought at any saddlers or 
large shop with saddlery departments. 

Should your dog get very wet or muddy 
when out, always dry him down immediately 
he comes into the house with a coarse piece 
of sacking. This prevents chills and muddy 
carpets. If the weather is exceptionally hot, 
wait until sundown before taking him out, and 
never exercise immediately after a meal. As 
mentioned in a previous chapter the dog must 
not be allowed to puU at the lead — ^he must 
be taught to walk with his nose at your 
knee and his lead slack, and to be obedient 
when loose. 



CHAPTER VI 


KENNELS 

I F you are planning for your first dog, the 
question is sure to arise whether he is to 
live indoors or outside. With the excep- 
tion of the most delicate of the toy breeds, 
a dog is just as well outside, provided that he 
is given comfortable sleeping quarters and is 
free from damp and draughts. However, 
should you prefer to keep him in the house 
there is no reason against doing so, as once 
you have trained him to be quiet and clean 
during the night he should be no bother at all. 

If he is to live indoors, give him his own bed, 
to which he can retire and know that there 
will be no interference and that he is safe. 
The bed can consist of (a) a raised bench con- 
structed rather like a low box upside down 
with a narrow ledge to prevent the bedding 
coming out. The height of the bench should 
be about 6 inches and the size according to the 
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size of the dog. (6) An ordinary wooden 
packing case with one side cut down to about 
6 inches to facilitate entry, and (c) the 
ordinary dog basket such as is sold at all the 
shops which deal in doggy requisites. Should 
a basket be used it should be raised from the 
floor to keep it clear of draughts. The 
bedding can consist of old sacking or blanket, 
provided that it is shaken daily, and old bits 
of bone and food removed, or else old news- 
papers can be used. These are warm and 
soft but have the disadvantage that the dog 
may be inclined to pull them to pieces. If a 
cushion is used it should be stuffed with clean 
oat straw (this is softer than wheat straw) and 
the stuffing removed and the cushion cover 
washed weekly. 

Wherever the box or basket is placed it 
must be away from damp or draughts and not 
too near the fire. 

Should you decide that your dog is to sleep 
out of doors then the size of the kennel 
depends largely on the size and number of the 
dogs it is to house. It is usually the single 
dog which fares worst, as he very often has 
to make shift with existing conditions, where 
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when a number are kept accommodation is 
usually provided. 

The sleeping quarters must be large enough 
to allow the dog to get up and turn round 
in comfort. If a shed or outhouse is used, 
his bed must be placed free of draughts and 
raised from the floor from any damp. Where 
no available outhouse exists, a kennel can be 
bought or made quite cheaply. 

Even for the single dog avoid the old- 
fashioned kennel which had a large opening 
in the side, making its shivering occupant 
unable to hide from the wind and the rain, 
and which was exceedingly difficult to keep 
clean. The best kennels can either have 
sleeping quarters and run combined, or sleep- 
ing quarters only and a run provided by 
enclosing a space with wire netting. The 
kennel should be high enough to ensure 
plenty of air space, and be provided with a 
window which can be opened and shut at 
will. The roof can be made very satisfac- 
torily with boarding covered with roofing 
felt and sanded. The floor should be boards — 
close fitting to prevent draughts. Concrete 
and cement are cold and cause kennel lame- 
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ness and rheumatism ; bricks are too porous 
and uneven, and asphalt, though good in cold 
weather, becomes soft in warm weather and 
causes sore feet. Boards can easily be 
scrubbed, and when given a good covering of 
sawdust, which absorbs all moisture, need 
not be damp. The sleeping-bench must be 
raised from the floor, and not be in direct line 
with the door or the window. The bedding 
should be wheat straw — old packing straw 
should be avoided as it is dusty, as also is hay. 
Barley straw should not be used because of 
the barley awns which stick in the nose and 
throat and cause sore throats and sneezing 
fits. The walls and floor should be painted 
occasionally with creosote to kill any lice, 
fleas or infection, but care must be taken to 
ensure that the kennel is quite dry and has 
been well aired before the dog is edlowed into 
it, as creosote will affect the eyes and throat. 

To keep the kennel clean, shake the bedding 
daily, and change the straw once a week at 
least, more often if necessary. Clean out the 
old sawdust daily and renew, and once a 
week scrub down the floor and bench with 
disinfectant. 
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A final word on this subject. Do not keep 
a dog chained up, unless for some reason this 
is absolutely necessary. It tends to make 
him surly and savage. If he must be on a 
chain the kindest way is as follows : Stretch 
a length of very strong wire, not less than 
12 inches from the ground, and peg this at 
both ends firmly. Attach the dog’s chain 
to this by means of a running ring. By this 
means the dog can have the run of the entire 
length of the wire, whilst his efforts sideways 
are confined to the length of his ordinary 
chain. 

And last but not least, whether your dog 
is indoors or not, chained up or not, he must 
have clean water always placed within reach, 
and out of the sun. 



CHAPTER VII 

DOGS FOR SHOW AND PROFIT 

F RHAPS, having read or heard of some 
of the extraordinary high prices paid 
for well-known dogs — sometimes run- 
ning into thousands of pounds — or seeing 
some well-known exhibitor taking first prize 
after first prize coupled with numerous cups, 
you begin to think that there is “ money in 
dogs ” and that there is no reason why you 
yourself should not turn your hobby to advan- 
tage. However, it is not nearly so easy as it 
seems. To begin with, suppose that you want 
to show a dog. Naturally you are a novice 
at the game, and until you see your dog lined 
up with others of his own breed, you cannot 
successfully gauge his quality. At home, he 
may seem a potential champion, but some- 
how he does not look so imposing among 
the others ; little faults which you scarcely 
noticed seem glaringly conspicuous. 
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Bear in mind that to exhibit your dog costs 
money — entrance fees, membership fees (in 
the case of members’ shows), travelling ex- 
penses and the like. Consequently unless you 
can reasonably hope that your dog will be 
amongst the first three in. his classes, you 
must admit that you are wasting money. I 
am talking of showing for profit now — ^there 
are many people to whom showing and dog 
shows have such an attraction that they will 
go on exhibiting even if they never win ! 
Dog shows are fun, provided that you can be a 
good loser, and that you have a sense of 
humour. One can meet many attractive 
people there and make good friends. There 
is a queer kind of freemasonry among doggy 
folk. There is no class distinction and the 
very fact that you are an exhibitor serves as 
a general introduction. 

If your dog is up to show standard, well and 
good. If he is not and you wish to buy one, 
he or she will cost you at least £10 — ^£15 at 
the age of about 9 or 10 months. Although for 
licensing purposes a puppy reaches maturity 
at the age of 6 months, at a show he is 
eligible for puppy classes from 6 to 12 months 
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of age. Consequently it is best to get a puppy 
at the age of about 9 months — old enough to 
see how he is likely to develop and young 
enough to be eligible for puppy classes, which 
hold more scope for the novice. 

Having bought your dog the best thing for 
you to do is to join your local Canine Society, 
or, better still, a Specialist Club, if there is one 
near. The membership fee for these clubs is 
usually about 5s. to los. per annum, and 
entrance fees are small, an3d;hing from is. 6 d. 
to 2s. 6 d. per class. Of course prize money 
is small too, it must be four times the entry 
fee for first prize, and there are only three cash 
prizes for each class — ^the fourth prize or 
“ Reserve ” being merely an honour. 

If your dog can win well at these shows, 
then graduate to the open shows. Most open 
shows are run in the summer, in conjimction 
with the Agricultural Societies, and as they 
are held in the open they are delightful affairs. 
Here no membership fee is necessary, but 
entry fees are 5s. and the prize money, £1, 
los. and 5s. 

Lastly, there is the Championship Show. 
At these shows Challenge Certificates are 
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offered for most of the breeds and conse- 
quently the cream of dogdom is collected. 
As you will see, unless your dog is very good, 
it is scarcely worth while exhibiting him at a 
Championship Show, as the entry fees are 
los. 6d. (prize money — £ 2 , £1 and los. 6d.), 
it usually entails a very long railway journey, 
and many of the shows last two days, which 
means hotel expenses as well. 

So you see dog showing is scarcely a money- 
making concern, until you have been exhibit- 
ing really worth-while stock for many years, 
and weathered your initial losses and dis- 
appointments. Then, if you are lucky and 
have a really outstanding dog, for a time then 
you may make a profit, as by then, if you are 
consistently winning, your stud dogs will be 
in demand and there will also be a demand 
for the puppies which you breed. 

A list of shows and the judges are published 
every week in the Dog World and Our Dogs. 
The name and address of the secretary of 
each show is also given, and he will send you 
a schedule on application. A last word of 
advice. The more popular the breed, the 
more dif&cult it is to win. In breeds such as 
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Cocker Spaniels and Fox Terriers the classes 
are usually very large and your dog must be 
good to be placed. On the other hand, a dog 
which is unfashionable or which is losing 
favour may only have a few in his class, but 
against that, there are only a few shows 
during the year which put on classes for him, 
otherwise he must go in variety classes. 

Breeding as a Hobby. 

I am afraid that at the risk of sounding 
pessimistic the same general remarks apply 
to breeding. In fact I know of a successful 
exhibitor whose motto is, “ Buy, don’t breed 
for show ” — ^but he has been in the game for 
some thirty years, and his father before him, 
and now has the most famous kennel in the 
world of his particular breed, and can there- 
fore afford to pay a good price for any 
youngster which catches his fancy. 

There are two reasons for breeding. One is 
because you love dogs, and wish to breed for 
show — ^which means to try and improve on 
your original stock ; and the other is merely 
as a business proposition, breeding puppies for 
sale at a reasonable price as pets. 
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In the latter case there is a reasonable 
chance for making a slight profit. Provided 
that your bitch is of good pedigree, containing 
some well-known names, or mated to a well- 
known dog, the puppies should sell well. In 
this case choose a bitch of a popular breed of 
medium size. As she will not be a show 
specimen she will not cost you more than £5. 
The stud fee will be according to the dog that 
you use — anything from to £3. You will 
have the upkeep of the bitch during pregnancy 
and the puppies until the age of 8 weeks. 

These, being pure bred, should sell at, say, 
about £2 10s. to £3 3s. each at this age. 
Probably you will not make an5d;hing on the 
first litter, taking into consideration the initial 
cost of the bitch, but after that there is 
only the stud fee to pay, and you can take 
one litter each year. 

If you really wish to go in for dogs seriously 
and breed something worth while, the best way 
to found a kennel is to buy a really good 
brood bitch. Do not buy a stud dog, as unless 
he is advertised and winning at shows where 
he can be seen, you will have very few bitches 
sent to him. A good brood bitch — ^by this I 
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mean one about i8 months to 2 years of age, 
having already had and reared one hedthy 
litter, and is herself a winner on the show 
bench — ^will cost you about {;zo. 

She will be a good speculation, as she will 
provide you with one litter a year until she 
is five or six years old, and some bitches have 
reared healthy litters even after that age. 
Another way is to buy a superlatively good 
bitch which is getting old and take the risk 
of getting a really first-class litter from her. 

Having mated her to the best dog that you 
can afford, whose blood line will " nick ” in 
with hers, keep the best bitch puppy from the 
litter, and sell the remainder. You should get 
good prices for these, but as you will want to 
run them as long as possible to be sure which 
is the best, the upkeep will minimise the profit 
somewhat. 

You now have two bitches and your puppy 
will probably do you nicely at shows. At her 
second heat you will breed from the young 
bitch, and if you mate her to some dog whose 
line is not too near her sire's, from the combined 
offspring of both bitches, you will probably 
be able to form the nucleus of a good kennel. 
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Do not forget that like does not beget 
like and that a champion bitch mated to a 
champion dog may result in a litter of 
mediocre puppies. Buy a good book on your 
special breed and study it well. Read up and 
study the pedigrees of the best known and 
most perfect dogs of the breed. Make yourself 
acquainted with the faults and merits of the 
dogs whose names appear in your bitch’s 
pedigree and mate her accordingly. To mate 
a small bitch to a very large dog will not 
produce medium-sized puppies, but probably 
large heads on small bodies, and vice versa. 
Rather choose a dog and bitch with no 
particularly outstanding faults, even if they 
have no outstanding merits, and the result 
will be more satisfactory, as defects are 
handed down just as surely and sometimes 
more so than the merits. 



CHAPTER VIII 

BREEDING AND WHELPING 

A BITCH usually comeson “ heat ” for 
the first time at the age of about 
9 months, and afterwards every 6 
months. The first signs of oestrum or heat is 
the enlargement of the parts and a clear 
watery discharge. This is followed by a red 
discharge which lasts for about 9 or 10 days 
and finally is followed by a white mattery 
discharge for another few days. When the 
bitch is about due to come on heat it is wise 
to keep an eye on her lest she escape and form 
a mesalliance with some dog of another breed 
or a mongrel. Should this happen and you 
find it out immediately, syringe the parts with 
a solution consisting of 60 grains of quinine 
mixed with 2 ounces of water, and 30 minims 
of Acid. Sulp. Dil. Stir up and make up to 
J pint for injection. However, should you 
be too late, let her have her puppies, which 
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may be drowned at birth if you wish. Even 
should this happen, it will not affect her later 
litters, and if mated to a dog of her own breed 
she will throw pure-bred puppies. 

The best time for mating is at the second 
heat, about the tenth day or earlier if she will 
stand to the stud dog. Having previously 
chosen the dog which you wish to use, and 
written to the owner informing him of your 
intention, send the bitch away so that she will 
have a short rest before being mated. Need- 
less to say she must be in the best of health, 
and if there has been the slightest suspicion 
of worms, she should have been treated 
previously. 

When sending the bitch by rail make sure to 
write or wire the owner of the stud dog telling 
him of her arrival and her kennel name. The 
fee paid is for the use of the dog not the results 
of the mating. Legally, should your bitch 
miss, you have no redress ; but most stud-dog 
owners wiU give a free return service provided 
that they are notified that the bitch has missed 
within ten weeks. 

On her return home see that she is kept 
fairly quiet and does not escape and become 
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mated again to any other dog, until her heat 
is over. After that she will lead a normal 
life until she begins to show heavy in whelp. 
The period of gestation is 63 days from 
the time of mating. Her appetite may be 
capricious but she will show what she needs. 
After the sixth week her meals may be 
increased to three times a day so as not to 
overload the stomach and cause discomfort. 
She will need good food such as milk, meat, 
bones, eggs, cod-liver oil, etc., but do not let 
her get too fat. 

The bitch should not be entirely immersed 
in water whilst on heat or in whelp, and after 
the fifth week care should be taken whilst 
exercising to see that she does not jump too 
much or crawl under gates, though usually 
nature seems to teach her all these things. 

About eight days before she is due to whelp, 
wash the breast with a mild disinfectant, and 
daily with soap and water to destroy any eggs 
of parasites which may thus be conveyed to 
the puppies while suckling. See that her 
bowels are functioning properly, but do not 
use any harsh purgatives. 

Have everything in readiness for the event. 
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A special place for her whelping and subse- 
quent rearing of her puppies should be pro- 
vided, and should this be any other place 
than her usual kennel, she should be allowed 
to sleep there for a few nights previously so 
that it is not strange to her and she can feel 
quite at home. 

The best kind of box for whelping is as 
follows — ^the dimensions are about 2 feet X 
2 feet X 2 feet high for a bitch of terrier size. 
The front is hinged down for cleaning pur- 
poses. About 5 inches from the floor a 4-inch 
board like a shelf is placed which prevents the 
bitch from crushing a stray puppy against the 
side. For bedding lay a clean piece of dis- 
infected sacking which can be removed when 
the puppies are two days old and replaced 
with soft hay. A normal healthy bitch will 
need no help during parturition, but large- 
headed, short-faced breeds such as Bulldogs, 
King Charles Spaniels and Pugs should not be 
left alone, as owing to the size of the head 
birth is difiicult, and because of their short 
faces the bitches have difiiculty in tearing the 
thin elastic membrane in which each puppy 
is encased, and severing the umbilical cord. 
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However, the novice is well advised in these 
cases to call in veterinary aid, as any clumsi- 
ness or soiled hands may cause the death of 
either the bitch or the puppies. 

Whelping usually takes place during the 
night and may last for some hours, the interval 
between the birth of the puppies being about 
half an hour to an hour. Should the bedding 
be very wet or soiled, it can be gently and 
quietly removed and replaced while the bitch 
is stretching her cramped legs. For the first 
twenty-four hours only liquid food should be 
given her — any of the invalid milk foods or 
gruels, sweetened with brown sugar, later on 
including broth and gradually working up to 
solid foods again, and she should have plenty 
to drink to help the supply of milk. The 
bitch should be given three meals a day 
whilst mursing her puppies and should she 
show a disinclination to leave them at first, 
she should be coaxed away and given a little 
gentle exercise in the yard or garden for about 
half an hour. 

When the puppies are about three or four 
days old the dew claws (the extra claw on the 
inside of the “ ankle ”) should be cut off with 
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a pair of well-sterilised scissors. The puppies 
are too young to feel the pain, and the mother 
will lick them until they heal. Should the 
puppies be of any breed which should have 
short tails, they should have their tails docked 
at the same time. However, as so much 
depends on the correct length this should be 
done by an experienced breeder or veterinary 
surgeon for the first time. 

For the first three or four weeks the feeding 
of the litter can be safely left to the bitch. 
After that they should be gradually intro- 
duced to goat’s milk and puppy foods. At 
the age of 6 weeks the bitch can be kept away 
from the puppies during the day, and by the 
time that they are 8 weeks they should be 
entirely on their own, and able to be disposed 
of. 

At the age of 6 weeks and not before, the 
puppies should be wormed. The best worm 
remedy for small puppies is a preparation 
known as “ Ruby ” and obtainable from most 
chemists. Used according to the instruction, 
this is very efficacious and perfectly safe. 



CHAPTER IX 


SICK NURSING 

Patient* s Quarters — Feeding — Cleanliness — T emperaiure 
— Enema — How to give Liquids, Powders and Pills — 
Flannel Jackets — Cradles— Collars and Bandaging, etc, 

I N the case of distemper or any other 
severe illness it is usually the actual 
nursing which decides the issue. To 
nurse a really sick dog successfully requires all 
the care, patience and skill needed in nursing 
a human being. Therefore, although the dog 
has more chance of individual care in his own 
home, if you are one of those people who have 
not the time or the inclination to set every- 
thing aside until your patient recovers, he 
is best taken immediately to a veterinary 
surgeon, and left there until he is recovered. 
I say “ immediately ” advisedly, as once the 
dog is really ill to move him may prove fatal. 

In all cases of serious illness the dog must 
be confined to the room, and not allowed out 
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on any account, not even to relieve himself. 
If kept in the house the room should be well 
ventilated, and kept at an even temperature 
of 60 degrees. In winter or cold weather the 
temperature can be kept up by artificial heat, 
preferably a coal fire or a paraffin stove ; gas 
is not advisable. Carpets, etc., should be taken 
up and newspapers covered with pine sawdust 
placed on the floor instead. By this means 
the removal of the urine and stools is simple. 
For a small dog a basket placed well out of 
the draught containing a cushion covered with 
a towel or white cloth, which can be changed 
daily, is ideal. The same can be used for a 
larger dog, substituting a box for the basket. 

For the outdoor dog, large, well-ventilated 
quarters free from draughts are absolutely 
necessary — ^a clean loose box or a stall is ideal 
for the purpose, with plenty of dean straw 
and a raised bed. Never keep several sick 
dogs together if it can be avoided. 

The patient must be fed regularly on easily 
digested and palatable invalid foods. If the 
dog will not feed of his own accord, he must 
be given a little food every two hours, all 
through the day and night. It is no use 
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feeding the patient regularly all through the 
day, and then leaving him without an5dhing 
for eight hours through the night. It is 
usually during the night that the system is at 
its lowest and the crises occur, and if food or 
stimulant is available at the critical time a case 
may recover which otherwise might have died. 

Cleanliness in every respect is vital. The 
kennel or room must be kept clean and dis- 
infected, but not too strongly so as to make 
the atmosphere stuffy. All cooking utensils 
and feeding dishes must be well washed, and 
milk food made fresh every time, lest sickness 
or diarrhoea results. After feeding, wipe the 
patient’s mouth and lips with cotton wool 
dipped in a weak solution of Condy’s fluid, also 
clean the parts with the same fluid and dry 
with a soft towel. All cotton wool so used must 
immediately be burned. The eyes, nose and 
mouth should be cleaned gently with boracic 
lotion (one teaspoonful of crystals to one pint 
of water). These details are very important. 

The temperature should be taken twice a 
day. For this purpose an ordinary glass 
clinical thermometer is used. To take a dog’s 
temperature, smear the thermometer with 
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vaseline, lift the dog’s tail and gently insert 
the thermometer into the rectum. The normal 
temperature is 101.5 degrees F. 

Sometimes if the dog is very ill it is advis- 
able to give the dog an enema instead of 
purgatives. For little dogs a straight ear 
S5n'inge may be used holding half an ounce to 
an ounce, but in larger dogs an enema with a 
bone nozzle is the best. To use — vaseline the 
nozzle before inserting its whole length into 
the rectum. Care should be taken to see that 
the syringe is full of liquid before passing into 
the rectum to obviate pumping in air. What- 
ever liquid is used it should be blood-heat. 
Another use for the enema is as means of 
feeding, when the patient cannot take food 
any other way. 

When giving a dog liquids, either food or 
medicine, never open the dog’s mouth and 
pour it down the back of its throat, as this will 
cause choking. Liquid is best given out of a 
bottle or a small jug. Grasp the dog gently 
but firmly round the muzzle with one hand, 
raising his head at the same time. With the 
other hand insert the neck of the bottle inside 
his cheek, pouring the liquid, a small quantity 
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at a time, into the pouch thus formed. As 
long as he is firmly held by the muzzle he 
cannot bite the neck of the bottle. 

The easiest way to give a powder is to open 
the mouth, and shake the powder on to the 
back of the tongue. Some powders are taste- 
less and can be given with food or milk. 

To give a pill, stand on the right side of the 
dog. Place the left hand over his muzzle, 
pressing the cheeks inwards, which will force 
him to open his mouth. Raise the head and 
drop the pill as far down as possible, and push 
it down the throat with the forefinger of the 
right hand. Close the mouth quickly and hold 
it until the dog has swallowed. If he refuses, 
a tap on the throat will make him do so. 

In some distemper cases and in all cases of 
chest trouble, a flannel jacket is a necessity. 
This can easily be made by taking a piece of 
warm flannel the required size, cutting two 
holes for the fore legs, and sewing it on. This 
is better than tying with tapes as there are no 
gaps. A draw string can be put through the 
neck if necessary. 

Where it is necessary to prevent a dog from 
nibbling or biting himself as in the case of 
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skin diseases, or from licking or tearing 
dressings, a collar or cradle can be made from 
strong cardboard. There are two kinds. One 
is jnst a broad cardboard collar reaching from 
behind the ears to the shoulders — ^the full 
length of the neck and round enough to be 
comfortable ; and the other is a large circle 
of cardboard, made in much the same way as 
an Elizabethan ruff, but without the frilling. 
The alternative is to place the dog in a bag. 
large enough to allow the dog to move freely, 
and fasten the top of the bag round the dog’s 
neck. 

In the case of injuries to the feet, where 
bandages are difficult to keep in place, babies' 
fingerless gloves can be bought very cheaply, 
and make excellent boots for the dog. When 
bandaging a joint it is well to bandage well 
above and below the joint, and to sew the 
bandage in order to keep it in its place. 
Never bandage too tightly or the circulation 
will be stopped. In the case of injuries to the 
legs, always begin with the feet, and bandage 
upwards. If done in the opposite direction, 
the blood will be driven into the feet causing 
them to swell and gangrene may set in. 



CHAPTER X 

COMMON AILMENTS AND THEIR TREATMENT 

I N the following recipes and treatments it 
is difficult to state an exact amount 
because of the differences in age and 
size of the patients. If the dose advised is 
from half a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, it 
means — J teaspoonful for dogs weighing lo 
to 12 lb. ; I teaspoonful for dogs weighing 
i8to 25 lb. (such as Fox Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
etc.) ; 1 4 teaspoonfuls for dogs weighing about 
40 lb. (such as Bulldogs, etc.) ; 2 teaspoonfuls 
for Collies, Retrievers, etc. ; 2J teaspoonfuls 
for dogs such as Bloodhounds, etc. ; 3 tea- 
spoonfuls for dogs such as Great Danes, etc. ; 
3 J teaspoonfuls for dogs such as St. Bernards ; 
and I tablespoonful for dogs such as Mastiffs. 
When pills or powders are prescribed, they 
are divided in the same way. 

When recipes are given, any chemist will 
make them up if they are written down and 
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handed over the counter. It is unwise for 
the amateur to dabble in such tiny quanti- 
ties. For the most ordinary ailments the 
well-known Doggy firms such as Spratts, 
Shirleys, Bob Martins and Karswood have 
remedies for those who prefer to use them, 
but the recipes given here are both cheap 
and effective and well worth trying. 

Abrasions. 

When the skin has been scraped or rubbed 
sore. 

Treatment . — Cleanse the sore place with 
very warm boracic lotion (i teaspoonful 
boracic crystals to i tumbler of water). If 
the place is severely rubbed, paint once a 
day with tincture of iodine for two or three 
days. Keep clean vith boracic lotion and 
anoint with boracic ointment twice a day. 
Bandage to prevent licking. 

Abscess. 

An abscess is a painful swelling caused by 
a formation of pus due to impure blood or a 
blow of some kind. There is usually a rise 
in temperature, and the swelling which is very 
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painful even from the beginning, forms very 

quickly. 

Treatment . — Hot fomentations or hot poul- 
tices (linseed, bread or potato) should be 
applied every four hours until a soft “ point ” 
appears. If the abscess bursts, well and 
good ; if not, open cleanly with a sharp- 
pointed knife, and remove all the pus with 
gentle pressure. Clean the wound with bor- 
acic lotion at blood heat (loi degrees). Plug 
with carbohc gauze, or hnt smeared with 
boracic ointment to prevent the wound from 
healing too quickly and pus re-forming j and 
bandage. Repeat the dressing twice daily. 

Appetite (Lack of). 

This may be due to several reasons. In 
the case of a capricious appetite, sometimes 
ravenous, and sometimes refusing to eat, treat 
for worms. Where there has been no illness 
and the stomach needs toning up, as often seen 
in dehcate dogs, try the following mixture : 

Bicarbonate of soda . I2 grains to i drachm^ accord- 
Spirits of nitre . . i to 4 drachms ing to 

Tincture Nux Vomica 6 minims to J drachm size of 
Water to . . . . i J to 6 ounces ; the dog. 
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Dose : From i teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful three times a day. Where lack of appetite 
is due to debility, either from constitutional 
causes or after a severe illness, the following 
tonic may be given : 

Ammoniated Citrate of Iron . } drachm 

Tincture Nux Vomica . . 40 minims 

Tincture Gentian ... 3 drachms 

Water to .... 3 ounces 

Dose : From \ teaspoonful to a tablespoon. 
ful three times a day one hour before food. 

Another useful tonic for a dog recovering 
from illness such as distemper is the following ; 

Tincture Nux Vomica . . 40 minims 

Diluted Nitro-hydrochloric Acid i drachm 
Compound tincture Gentian . 5 drachms 

Simple s3Tup . . . . i ounce 

Water to .. .. 6 ounces 

Dose : From i teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful three times a day. In all cases of lack 
of appetite try change of food, making it as 
tempting as possible. Grilled liver, grilled 
beef, stewed rabbit or chicken well boned, 
and baked beast’s heart are all appreciated. 
If there is much wasting, beaten-up egg and 
milk should be given twice daily. If the dog 
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will not take it voluntarily, it must be given 
to him by means of a small jug or bottle and 
poured into his mouth. Avoid constipation. 

Appetite (Morbid). 

At times all dogs are seized with a desire 
to eat all kinds of strange things, filth, coal, 
gravel, etc. 

Treatment . — Dose for worms and give either 
the stomach tonic recommended in the pre- 
vious paragraph (recipe i) or Homoeopathic 
Nux Vomica 3X trituration 5 grains, two or 
three times a day. 

Bad Breath. 

Generally the result of a disordered stomach. 
May be due to scavenging, or may be caused 
by diseased condition of the teeth causing 
ulcers in the gums and cheeks. In the case 
of a disordered stomach, dose for worms, if 
the presence of these pests is suspected ; or 
give a pill three times a day containing from 
a quarter to two grains of permanganate of 
potash, or twice daily give from two to ten 
grains of salol. 

If the teeth are coated with tartar, have 
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them scaled and brush them daily with some 
antiseptic mouth wash, using a soft tooth- 
brush. When iilcers have formed on the 
gums or cheeks, paint them twice daily with 
a 2 per cent, solution of Nitrate of Silver. 
Sometimes the condition is due to lung trouble, 
in which case a little cresoline burnt in a small 
room does good. If caused by disease or 
discharge from the nasal passages, syringe 
them twice daily with a solution of Condy’s 
Fluid, 20 drops to a pint of tepid water. 
From I to 4 tablespoonfuls should be used 
for each nostril. 

Baldness. 

In ordinary baldness there is no apparent 
disease. It is mostly seen in old dogs, bitches 
after whelping, or after severe illness. 

Treatment . — Give easily digested nourishing 
food, and apply the following lotion to the 
affected parts : 

Tr. Cantharides . . .2 drachms 

Oil Rosemary .... 2 drachms 

Glycerine. .... 4 drachms 

Water to .... 8 ounces 

Apply twice daily. The lotion must not be 
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used near the eyes, or while puppies are suck- 
ling. When baldness is the result of a bum 
or a scald, the hair will not grow again as the 
hair follicles have been destroyed. 

Bites. 

Bites may be of two kinds, a pimctured 
wound or a tear. Where a punctured wound 
has been inflicted, if allowed to scab over 
without being thoroughly cleaned and dis- 
infected, pus may form causing an abscess. 
Clean the cavity with tincture of iodine, after 
having been cleansed of hair and dirt. The 
subsequent syringings should be with warm 
boracic lotion. If the puncture is deep, care 
should be taken that it heals from the bottom. 

When the wound is a tear in the skin, the 
hair should be removed from the edges, and 
the wound thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
The edges of the tear should then be drawn 
together and stitched, each stitch separate, 
with sterilized surgical silk. A few layers of 
carbolic gauze should be leiid on the wound, 
and a bandage applied. The dressing should 
be renewed daily, and the dog prevented from 
tearing the bandages by means of a wide collar 
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or muzzle. If the woimd is too jagged to sew, 
after being cleaned treat as before stated. 

Breast (Inflammation). 

It may happen that when a bitch is suckling 
her puppies, she has more milk than she needs, 
and that some of the teats are neglected. The 
glands become swollen, hard and red and very 
painful, and there is a rise in temperature. 
If not relieved abscesses may form. 

Treatment . — ^Treat with hot poppy-head 
fomentations or linseed poultices frequently 
changed. To prepare poppy-head tea, crush 
two poppy heads and boil them for five 
minutes in a quart of water. Strain through 
fine muslin and add i teaspoonful of boracic 
powder. Apply three or four times a day. 
Give a small dose of castor oil and repeat in 
two days. If it is necessary to remove the 
puppies, the milk must be drawn off night 
eind morning. If an abscess forms treat as 
under that heading. 

Bronchitis. 

Due to exposme to the cold, damp or 
draughts, or may be the result of distemper. 
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Usually commences with a cold, cough and 
difficulty in breathing, and there is a rise in 
temperature. 

Treatment . — Place the patient in a fairly 
small room — ^about 6o degrees F. and keep 
the bronchitis kettle going. Place a piece of 
wool moistened with eucalyptus oil in the 
spout to medicate the steam. When breath- 
ing is very difficult and the throat seems full 
of phlegm, give an emetic — J to i teaspoonful 
ipecacuanha wine, or from ^ to i grain of 
Tartar Emetic. If the breathing and cough- 
ing remain bad, repeat daily for three days ; 
when sickness ceases try the following mix- 
ture : 


Liq. Morphia . 
Hoffman's spirits 
Paragoric 
Ipecacuanha wine 
Syrup of Squills 
Water to 


1 drachm 

2 drachms 
ij drachms 
I drachm 
I ounce 

3 ounces 


Dose : From i teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful every four or six hours. Give aperient and 
apply hot linseed poultices to the throat and 
chest. The diet should be light, no meat for 
the first few days, though fish may be given. 
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Choking. 

A dog may often choke himself when eat- 
ing bones and the symptoms are very distress- 
ing. He coughs and retches violently, and 
in some cases rubs his mouth with his paws. 

Treatment . — Open the dog’s mouth to the 
light, and if a piece of bone or meat is lodged 
in the back of the throat, try to dislodge it 
with the fingers. Failing this, forceps may 
be used, or in an emergency the handle of a 
tablespoon. If the obstruction is too far down 
the gullet to reach, it may be moved by in- 
ducing the dog to take a few pieces of raw 
meat. If it cannot be moved the patient can 
be fed on liquid food and after a time, when 
the points of the bone have softened or dis- 
solved, it may be pushed into the stomach 
with a probang. In removing any obstruc- 
tion too much force must not be used, or the 
gullet may be ruptured, which is fatal. 

Chorea (St. Vitus’ Dance). 

Chorea is a disease of the spinal cord, and 
is usually the result of a severe attack of dis- 
temper. In its advanced stages it is incurable. 
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but a mild case, if caught in time, may be 
considerably improved by using the following 
mixture : 

Bromide of Strontia . . . i drachm 
Fowlers’ solution of Arsenic . 48 minims 
Water to .... 3 ounces 

Dose : From ^ teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful three times a day after food. In some 
cases Easton’s Syrup answers better. The 
dog should be kept as quiet as possible and 
the bowels should be kept open. The diet 
should be of a fattening nature — raw suet 
given with other food, cod-liver oil and fresh 
dairy cream shordd all be included. 

Constipation. 

In most cases is due to faulty diet or in- 
sufficient exercise, in which cases the remedy 
is obvious. Include underdone liver, brown 
bread, green vegetables and cooked sheep’s 
brains. If something more severe is needed 
a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of Dinne- 
ford’s Fluid Magnesia may be given every 
morning in a little milk, or liquid medicinal 
{Baffin which lubricates without upsetting 
the stomach. Never give castor oil in these 
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cases, as after having once acted it is inclined 
to increase the evil. 

Diarrhoea. 

The motions are frequent and watery, and 
may vary in colour, being white, slate, brown, 
black, yellow and sometimes green. 

It is usually accompanied with much strain- 
ing and lack of appetite. Diarrhoea may be 
due to wrong feeding, chill, or it may herald 
a disease such as distemper. 

Treatment . — In nearly all cases a dose of 
castor oil at the beginning of the attack 
will do good and in many cases effect a cure. 
If the motions are slate coloured, denoting a 
disordered liver, i to 6 grains of Grey Powder 
may be given at first instead of castor oil. 
Should the symptoms persist after the effects 
of the oil and the powders have worn off, try 
the following mixture : 

Laudanum . . . . i drachm 

Tincture of Rhubarb . . 4 drachms 

Peppermint water to . . 4 ounces 

Dose : From i teaspoonful to 2 tablespoon- 
fuls three times a day. When the diarrhoea 
is chronic and there is excessive straining. 
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an enema of thick boiled starch, from i tea- 
spoonful to 2 tablespoonfuls with from 3 to 
15 drops of laudanum added, may be given 
twice a day. The enema must be blood heat 
and given very slowly. Raise the dog’s hind 
quarters while it is being injected, and keep in 
that position for a few minutes afterwards. 
The diet d± fast must be liquid, milk thickened 
with arrowroot or Benger’s Food, clear beef 
tea, thickened with isinglass and after two 
or three days scraped raw beef may be given. 
Keep the patient warm and give rice water 
or barley water to drink. 

Distemper. 

Of all the troubles to which the dog is heir, 
surely that scourge “ Distemper ” must take 
first place. In its simple form it is not so 
very serious, and given careful nursing, and 
average care, the patient will pull through, 
and be none the worse. However, so very 
often complications set in, and it is then that 
the danger occurs. Distemper is extremely 
contagious, the germ may be carried great 
distances on the clothing, shoes, sticks, etc., 
as well as be passed on by direct contact. 
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As the incubation period is from five to fifteen 
days, you or your dog may be in contact 
with an infected dog without knowing it, and 
that is how the disease spreads. Young dogs 
and puppies are most liable to distemper, 
and as weakly dogs are more prone to illness 
it stands to reason that if you keep him in 
first-class condition there is less hkeUhood of 
his taking distemper, or should he be unlucky, 
then, if he has been in good health, he will 
have more resistance, and recover quickly. 
In spite of the popular idea that, once having 
had distemper, a dog is immune from further 
attacks, it has been proved that this is not 
the case, though it is somewhat rare in a dog 
to have distemper more than once. In con- 
clusion, let me say that any signs of illness or 
dullness in a puppy under the age of one year 
should be treated with suspicion, and prompt 
attention will very likely stave off any serious 
trouble. Also, bear in mind that the patient 
must be kept quiet and warm, and it is fatal to 
put him into ordinary work or routine too soon. 

Symptoms. Distemper attacks very sud- 
denly, and care must be taken from the very 
outset. If the dog is off his food or appears 
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listless, take his temperature. If it is one 
or two degrees ibove normal you may be 
sure that something is wrong. A husky cough , 
sudden loss of condition, vomiting, and diar- 
rhoea, may occur. In the simple form there 
is a gummy yellow discharge from the eyes 
and nose. The breath is offensive, and the 
teeth become coated. There are various 
complications, and these must be dealt with 
promptly should they appear. Sometimes the 
lungs are affected, when the dog breathes 
quickly and painfully, and the chest is tender 
to the touch ; after a few days a suppressed 
cough, and retching sets in, and the pulse 
becomes accelerated. Sometimes distemper 
takes a gastric form, when there is acute 
diarrhoea and great thirst, and the gums 
and lining of the mouth become ulcerated. 
The worst forms of distemper are those affect- 
ing the nervous system, when, owing to the 
inflammation of the brain, fits, paralysis or 
chorea follow. In young puppies a crop of 
small spots or pustules appears on the stomach 
and inside of the legs, but this is usually the 
fore-runner of a mild dose, and may be re- 
garded more with relief than otherwise. 
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Treatment . — Good nursing and suitable 
quarters are the main things. As soon as 
distemper is suspected, isolate the dog, and 
keep him in a warm, dry room, having previ- 
ously removed all carpets (see chapter on 
“ Sick Nursing ”). A flannel jacket is advised 
to prevent lung trouble, and diet should be 
light and nutritious. The eyes, nose and 
mouth must be cleaned frequently with warm 
boracic lotion. If any opacity is noticed in 
the eye, “ Golden Eye Ointment ” should be 
used, and the dog kept in a subdued light. 
At all costs the patient’s strength must be 
kept up, and if he can be persuaded to eat 
even a little at a time, it will do him more 
good than forcible feeding. If diarrhoea is 
present, and persistent, give the following : 
from 3 to 15 grains Carbonate of Bismuth, 
three or four times a day, shaken dry on the 
tongue before meals. To reduce the tempera- 
ture, give i to 2 Aspirin tablets (5 grains) in 
from i to 2 teaspoonfuls of whisky or brandy 
in an equal quantity of milk or water, night 
and morning, for three days. 

When the nervous system is affected, and the 
brain is attacked resulting in fits, it is prac- 
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tically hopeless, and even if the dog does pull 
through, he will probably be left with chorea, 
or inclined to periodical hysterical fits. In 
these cases it is often cheaper and kinder in 
the long run to have the dog put down. Be 
sure, however, that the dog is not merely 
suffering from worms, or some minor ailment, 
before making this drastic decision. 

Other complications which may set in dur- 
ing, or as the result of distemper, such as 
eczema, ulcerated mouth, bronchitis, etc., 
may be dealt with as prescribed under those 
headings. Once more I repeat, do not take 
the dog out too soon, as a relapse is most 
common, and often fatal. Even when cured, 
think of other dogs, and remember that your 
dog can carry the infection for several weeks. 

Dogs can now be inoculated against dis- 
temper, but this can only be done by a 
qualified veterinary surgeon, and must be done 
when the dog is in the very best of health. 

Ear Ache. 

Usually the result of a cold, ears being left 
wet after washing, and water left in the ear 
after swimming. The dog shakes his head 
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and there is pain either with or without 
pressure. There is no discharge as in canker. 

Treatment . — Steaming the ear with hot 
poppy-head tea or the pouring of a few drops 
of laudanum gives reUef, also the appUcation 
of hot bran or salt bags to the ear. 

Ear Canker. 

Long-eared dogs and dogs used to work- 
ing in streams or ponds are the greatest 
sufferers from this complaint, but it can be 
caused by dirt or neglect. The dog shakes 
his head, holds it on one side and scratches 
his ears, which only aggravates the trouble. 

The lining of the ear is inflamed and there 
is a brown discharge. At this stage the com- 
plaint can be easily cured by using the follow- 
ing lotion : 

Oxide of zinc ointment . . 2 drachms 

Almond Oil . . . .1 ounce 

Well mix. 

Apply two or three times a day with a camel’s 
hair brush to all the red parts and as far down 
the canal as it will go. The following day 
clean out the ear with cotton wool on a mani- 
cure stick. Continue the treatment as long 
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as any irritation is apparent. If neglected, 
ulcers form and cause an evil-smelling mattery 
discharge. When this happens syringe the 
ears night and morning with half a tumbler 
of warm water to which one tablespoonful of 
methylated spirits has been added. Dry 
thoroughly with cotton wool, and fill the 
ear with powder formed of one part Xero- 
form powder to ten parts boracic powder. 
This is best done by means of a quill, or the 
cardboard end of a Russian cigarette. The 
tube is filled by dipping into the powder, 
inserted in the ear, and the powder deposited 
in the ear by blowing down the tube. 

Another form of canker is due to the pre- 
sence of large numbers of insects in the ear. 
At first sight they appear to be a grey 
powder, but on investigation they can be 
seen to be moving and are about the size of 
tiny cheese mites. This form of canker is 
contagious. 

Treatment . — ^Twice a week syringe the ear 
with a lotion made of 6 ounces of tepid water 
to which I teaspoonful of Jeyes’ Fluid has 
been added. Dry thoroughly and twice daily 
anoint with the following : 
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Salicylic Acid ... 10 grains 

Vaseline ij drachms 

Carefully mix and apply with a camel’s hair 
brush. Continue the treatment two or three 
times a week for some time to destroy the 
eggs as they hatch out. 

Emetics (to make a dog sick). 

Tartar Emetic, from J to grains shaken 
dry on to the back of the tongue. If not 
effective after two or three minutes give a 
few spoonfuls of hot water. Ipecacuanha 
Wine from ^ teaspoonful to a tablespoonful 
repeated at ten-minute intervals until effective. 
Common washing soda, a piece from the size 
of a pea to the size of a filbert nut given like 
a pill according to the size of the dog. 

Enema. 

An enema can be used for various purposes. 
First and foremost as the means of removing 
a stoppage in the bowels. In the case of 
constipation only a small enema is needed, 
from ^ teaspoonful of glycerine in 2 table- 
spoonfuls of warm water, to 2 teaspoonfuls 
of glycerine in 8 tablespoonfuls of water 
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according to the size of the dog. Soapy 
water may be used instead, ^ ounce of soft 
soap dissolved in J pint of water. In the 
case of real obstruction in the bowels give 
double these quantities and repeat three or 
four times a day. When a dog is seriously 
iU and unable to retain food, it may be fed 
by means of an enema. Peptonised milk or 
beef tea with eggs beaten up with them can 
be given, from 2 to 6 ounces (in the case of 
the largest breeds such as the St. Bernards) 
every four hours. Before administering wash 
out the bowel with warm water. 

To predigest the milk, boil and then cool, 
and add two pancreatic tablets to | pint of 
milk and | ounce of glucose. Add the tablets 
when the milk is cooled, then let it stand for 
twenty-four hours at blood heat, and add the 
glucose before use. 

When used as a sedative, laudanum is the 
most useful ; from 5 to 20 drops in from 2 to 
6 ounces of boiled starch according to the 
size of the dog. 

If worms are present in the lower bowel, 
use copious enemas of water with a teaspoon- 
ful of common salt added to a pint of water. 
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For very small dogs a straight glass ear 
syringe may be used, but for the larger breeds 
use Higgenson’s enema S5rringe. 

False Pregnancy. 

It is not unusual for some bitches, usually 
of the highly-strung hysterical t3^e, to show 
every sign of being in whelp after having been 
served. During the period of gestation they 
follow a normal course, become big and hard 
as if they were going to have a large litter, 
and milk is present in the glands. When they 
are due to whelp, however, only a little dis- 
charge comes away, and the bitch gradually 
gets smaller until she reaches a normal size. 
Although this occasionally happens to a 
proved brood bitch, it is more usually the 
sign of a non-breeder. 

False Heat. 

This is very misleading as the bitch shows 
every sign of general oestrum, and will some- 
times even stand to be mated. When the 
heat has been a false one, the true heat will 
occur at the usual time, and when this hap- 
pens it is wiser to mate the bitch again. 
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Feet (Cracked). 

Some dogs suffer from cracked pads, especi- 
ally in hot weather. The pads swell and be- 
come tender, causing the dog to become lame. 

Treatment . — When the cracks are deep and 
jagged, the dead horn can be trimmed with 
scissors, taking care not to cut too close. Rub 
the pads well with borate of glycerine and 
keep the feet in bags to prevent licking. 
Rest the dog for a few days, and when the 
lameness ceases, exercise the dog on grass. 
Give the following cooling medicine : from 
3 to 20 grains of sulphate of magnesia, also 
from 2 to 10 grains of bicarbonate of potash 
twice daily with food. 

Feet (swelling between the toes). 

An extremely painful swelling suddenly 
appears between the toes, making the dog so 
lame as to be unable to put his foot to the 
ground. As the swelling gets larger it be- 
comes soft and soon breaks. 

Treatment . — If caught in time, as soon as 
a thickening of the web appears a daily paint- 
ing with tincture of iodine is often effective. 
However, should this fail, bring the swelling 
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to a head with bread poultices, then open 
with a clean knife. 

Fits. 

The most common being convulsions in 
young puppies. The cause is usually either 
teething or worms in the bowels. Puppies are 
more prone to convulsions in hot weather and 
therefore should not have too much exercise 
and excitement in the heat. The puppy, which 
seems apparently quite well, suddenly begins to 
froth at the mouth, rolls over, kicks violently 
and champs the teeth. Never try to force 
any medicines into a dog during convulsions, 
as, being unable to swallow, it may choke. 

Treatment . — The puppy should be held 
gently but firmly, to prevent it throwing 
itself about. When it can swallow, give it 
the following mixture : 

Bromide of Potassimn i drachm 

Hydrated Chloral . . .1 drachm 

Water to 3 ounces 

Dose : From a teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful every two, three or four hours according 
to the severity of the attack. If the puppy 
is unable to swallow, give double the amount 
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mixed with an equal quantity of tepid water, 
as an enema. In severe cases, ice or a cold 
sponge may be applied to the head, and a hot 
bath given, though care must be taken that 
the puppy is kept well away from draughts. 
Feed on a milk diet for a few days, and keep 
in a dark, quiet, cool room for several hours 
after the attack. When recovered after a few 
days treat for worms to avoid another attack. 
Dogs of all ages are subject to epileptic fits. 
The sjunptoms and treatment are the same as 
for convulsions in puppies. Should the dog 
unwittingly bite its owner during one of these 
fits, there is no fear of hydrophobia. 

When the dog has a succession of fits, a 
long course of bromide of potassium will often 
effect a cure. In all cases of fits the bowels 
should be kept well open. 

Fleas. 

There is no reason why a regularly groomed 
and well-kept dog should have fleas. How- 
ever, a badly infested dog can be rid of these 
pests by the exercise of systematic care and 
patience. 

Treatment . — Stand the dog on a newspaper. 
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preferably out of doors, and, beginning along 
the spine, brush into the coat some well- 
known insect powder or p5n:ethrum powder. 
The coat must be parted and the powder 
rubbed well into the skin. This does not 
actually kill the fleas, but so stupefies them 
that they fall from the dog on to the news- 
paper, when they should be quickly picked 
up and dropped into a glass of methylated 
spirits. Every inch of the dog must be gone 
over, paying great attention to under the ears, 
and where the coat is longest. The powder 
should be well brushed out of the coat, and 
a few days later the dog should be given a 
bath into which some disinfectant such as 
Jeyes’ Fluid or Lysol should be added. 

All old straw and bedding should be des- 
troyed and the kennel well scrubbed out and 
disinfected. 

Heat : (Estrum. 

Usually appears for the first time when the 
bitch is 8 or 9 months old. From beginning 
to end, the heat usually lasts from three to 
four weeks, and occurs regularly every six 
months. The first sign of heat is the swelling 
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of the parts, together with a slight clear dis- 
charge, followed by a red discharge for nine 
or ten days. This is followed by a white, 
somewhat mattery discharge for a few days. 
The surest sign of the bitch coming into use 
is the increased attention of the opposite sex. 
If it is desired to breed from her, the bitch 
should be mated at about the tenth day. 
However, there is little use in waiting until 
the red discharge ceases ; the best time to 
mate a bitch being as soon as she will stand 
to the dog. 

Hysteria. 

Though at one time this disease was practi- 
cally unknown, of recent years it has been rife, 
especially in sporting dogs and Fox Hounds. 
It is due to constitutional nervous trouble, and 
must not be confused with the convulsions in 
puppies due to teething disorders or worms. 
The symptoms are very distressing. The dog 
suddenly rushes off yelping and screaming. 
He does not recognise the voice of his owner 
and sometimes goes off into convulsions. 

Treatment . — The dog must be caught and 
carried home, if outside. He should be put 
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into a cool, dark, quiet room, and, as in the 
case of convulsions, held to prevent him in- 
juring himself. When able to swallow give 
the following mixture ; 

Bromide Strontia. . . .10 grains 

Chloral Hydrate . . . .10 grains 

in 2 tablespoonfuls of water (for a dog of 
Labrador size). If unable to swallow, give 
the same dose as an enema. If this one dose 
has quietened the dog, give the bromide only 
three times daily for two days, then twice 
daily for the next two days. 

Diet should be light, bread and milk, or 
bread and broth, etc. ; no solids. In order 
to prevent a recurrence, the patient should be 
kept fairly quiet for some time, and for at 
least a fortnight, a course of small doses of 
Belladonna homoeopathic trituration, 3x, 
grains 10 should be given three times a day. 
The bowels require attention, and must be 
kept open. It is a mistake to believe that 
meat causes hysteria. It mostly occurs in 
“ mush ” fed dogs, and those to whom mouldy 
biscuits have been given. If the patient is 
one of a large kennel, he must be kept away 
from his kennel mates, as the screaming and 
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howling of the dog will often set the whole 

pack off. 

Impotence. 

When not due to congenital deformities or 
accidents to the dog or bitch, may be due in 
the case of the dog to lack of sexual desire, 
caused by too much stud work or being too 
young. 

In this case and also in the case of shy 
bitches, the following may be given : 3 to 
20 minims of Cantharides in water, two hours 
before mating. If ineffectual, it may be tried 
again in about six hours. Sometimes in the 
case of the bitch, the vaginal discharge may 
be too acid. Try with litmus paper, and if 
it turns red then acid is present. This can 
be remedied by syringing the passage with 
a warm solution of bicarbonate of soda, one 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda to half a 
pint of water about one hour before service. 

Lice. 

A dog which is not well washed and groomed, 
invariably becomes infested with lice. Long- 
coated dogs being the worst sufferers. When 
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a bitch has been neglected, her puppies are 
often covered with great clusters of these pests 
and the extreme irritation undermines the 
health of even an otherwise strong dog. 

Treatment . — ^When it is possible to wash 
the dog, a good bath in “ Kur-mange ” used 
according to the directions, and repeated every 
three days for just over a week, will effectively 
cure the trouble. As an alternative, use Pyre- 
thrum powder or good insect powder as 
advised for fleas, and bathe in water to which 
Jeyes’ Fluid or Lysol has been added. In the 
cases of very young puppies or bitches when 
washing is impracticable, comb very carefully 
with a fine-toothed nit comb dipped in methy- 
lated spirit. Whatever treatment is used must 
be repeated several times at intervals of not 
more than three days to destroy the lice as 
they hatch out. AU bedding must be burned, 
and kennels and woodwork, etc,, scrubbed 
with disinfectant and painted with creosote, 

{Note . — If creosote is used, wait until per- 
fectly dry before allowing the dog to enter 
the kennel, as it affects the eyes and nose.) 
Collars, leads and brushes should also be dis- 
infected, and an infected dog should not be 
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allowed near other clean dogs or to lie on 
carpets or bedding used by them. 

Lips (Ulcerated). 

Sometimes as the result of a disordered 
stomach, unpleasant looking ulcers form along 
the lips and chin. 

Treatment . — If the stomach is disordered, 
attend to that first, then every morning and 
evening clean the ulcers with cotton wool 
dipped in a saturated solution of boracic acid 
(3 teaspoonfuls to ^ pint of water, warm). 
Dry thoroughly and paint twice a week with 
a 25 per cent, solution of chromic acid. 

Pulse. 

A dog’s pulse is about 70 to 100 beats a 
minute. The beat is slower in larger breeds, 
and in all dogs the pulse is often intermittent. 

Purgatives. 

Castor oil is the best known, but as it causes 
constipation subsequent to the purging, it 
should be used with care. It is most useful 
in cases of diarrhoea, where it is necessary to 
get rid of some irritant in the bowel. The 
dose is from J teaspoonful to 2 tablespoon- 
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fuk. The following mixture is an aperient 
which does not bind afterwards : 

Castor oil j 

Syrup of Buckthorn lequal parts 

4,d0il ) 

Dose : From J teaspoonful to 2 table- 
spoonfuls, fasting in the morning. Other use- 
ful aperients are Fluid Magnesia, Salad Oil, and 
Liquid Paraffin. When a dog is being treated 
for skin trouble, Epsom salts may be given, 
from 15 grains to i ounce in sweetened milk. 

Rickets. 

Usually occurs in young puppies and is 
often hereditary or due to the malnutrition 
of the bitch whilst carrying her puppies. The 
symptoms are malformation of the bones and 
joints, and stunted growth. 

Treatment . — ^This should commence before 
the birth of the puppies to avoid disappoint- 
ment. The bitch should be well fed and 
" Keplers’ ” Malt and Oil should be added to 
her diet. 

In the case of the puppies, if any should be 
very much dwarfed or badly crippled, they 
are best destroyed. When the trouble is not 
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serious include in their diet “ Keplers’ ” Cod- 
liver Oil and Malt Extract, lime water, raw 
eggs, meat and large bones to gnaw. Fresh 
air and especially sunlight are essential, and 
plenty of milk should be given to drink. 

Skin Diseases. 

Of all the troubles to which a dog is subject, 
the worst comes under this heading. There 
are very many different kinds, and many are 
persistent and difficult to cure. In all cases 
of skin trouble, it is useless to apply lotions 
and ointments only and not treat the patient 
internally as well. In nine cases out of ten 
the skin trouble is the outcome of some 
internal disorder, and until the dog is quite 
healthy inside he cannot be completely cured 
outside. Skin diseases can be divided into 
three sections : (i) The Contagious ; {2) The 
Non-Contagious ; and (3) Ailments which are 
the outcome of external parasites. 

1. The Contagious. 

(fl) Mange fSARCOPXic). — ^This is a con- 
tagious skin disease caused by a microscopic 
parasite. It is contagious from one dog to 
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another, not only by actual touch, but it can 
be conveyed by means of brushes, combs, 
blankets, etc. It is also contagious for human 
beings, being then called scabies. The symp- 
toms are the appearances of small red spots 
and vesicles which break when the dog 
scratches and so spread the disease. The 
first places to be attacked are usually the 
head, chest, back, rump and extremities. 
The hair becomes brittle and falls out, leaving 
bald patches, and scabs and sores form where 
the dog has been scratching. If any doubt 
exists as to the cause, a scraping of the skin 
should be placed under a microscope, when 
the parasite will be found. 

Treatment . — ^The cure is simple, though 
somewhat messy. Powdered sulphur, i part, 
mixed with 8 parts vegetable oil, should be 
well rubbed over the dog every four days for 
three times. Three or four days after the 
last dressing the dog should be well washed 
with some good antiseptic soap. All kennels 
should be fumigated with formalin candles 
and ever 5 d:hing used by the dog should be 
strongly disinfected. 

(J) Mange (Follicular). — ^This is not quite 
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so contagious as the Sarcoptic mange, but it 
is more persistent, and more difficult to treat. 
It is confined principally to puppies and young 
dogs, and is not contagious to human beings. 
It usually begins with a small patch about the 
size of a shilling of a dirty grey colour, upon 
which are reddish pimples. The trouble 
spreads slowly, the pimples breaking and 
resulting in unhealthy looking sores, and 
there is an unpleasant smell. 

Treatment . — Shave the hair off round the 
patches. Every two days apply the follow- 
ing dressing : 

Oil of Tar 'j 
Turpentine j-equal parts 
Olive Oil J 

to which 4 ounces of sulphur to i pint of 
dressing has been added. About six months 
will be needed to cure a bad case. The dog 
must be isolated and everything used by 
him disinfected. 

2. The Non-Contagious. 

{a) Erythema. — A redness of the skin, such 
as is seen in the wrinkles of Bulldogs and 
Pugs, and inside the thighs of Greyhounds, 
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etc. It is accompanied by irritation, which 
causes the dog to lick and bite himself. 

Treatment . — ^Treat for worms if their pre- 
sence is suspected. Review and correct the 
method of feeding. Dust the affected parts 
often with boracic powder, and use a weak 
solution of boracic acid. The dog must be 
prevented from licking himself. 

[ h ) Eczema. — ^This constitutes one of the 
most common skin troubles in dogs. Unlike 
mange it is non-contagious, therefore com- 
plete isolation of the patient is unnecessary. 
The first symptom is that the dog begins to 
scratch, the whole of his skin becomes irritable 
and, as the result of licking and scratching, 
angry red patches appear. The principal 
parts to be attacked are round the eyes, and 
the ears, inside and out, along the back and 
the root of the tail. There are several causes 
of this, amongst the most common being poor 
feeding, worms or a run-down condition. 
Unless the cause is removed it is useless to 
expect good results from external application 
of lotions or ointments. Worms are dealt 
with elsewhere in this book, and so far as 
malnutrition is concerned give an egg beaten 
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up in milk every morning for a week or so, 

backed up with good wholesome raw meat. 

Treatment {External). — Where the patches 
are very bad, bathe with the following lotion : 

Goulard’s Extract . . . i drachm 

Glycerine Boracis . . . i ounce 

Distilled water . . .8 ounces 

Sometimes it will help if the parts are dusted 
frequently with a good unscented dusting 
powder. If the infection has spread all over 
the body, bathe every three days in Jeyes’ 
Fluid and water or McDougal’s Kur-Mange. 

Treatment {Internal). — Give a good blood 
tonic such as the following : 

Arsenious Acid . . • i to J grain 

Reduced iron . . . 6 to 36 grains 

and extract of gentian in sufficient quantity 
to mix into 12 pills, one to be given twice 
daily. The bowels must be kept loose and 
starchy foods avoided as much as possible. 

3. Skin Complaints due to Vermin. 

The cure in this case is obvious — ^get rid of 
the cause. This is mostly seen to be a redness 
in the thighs and the armpits, and upon 
examination, lice, etc., may be found. Apply 
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tincture of iodine to the red parts and get 
rid of the vermin. 

Temperature. 

The normal temperature of a dog is about 
101-5 degrees F. taken in the rectum. 

Worms. 

There are two kinds of worm which usually 
affect the dog : the round worm and the 
tape worm. The former is usually found in 
puppies, but dogs of all ages can be affected. 
The round worm resembles the ordinary gar- 
den variety, but is thinner, harder, pale, and 
pointed at both ends. When infected, the 
dog often suffers from a husky cough, the 
breath is foul, the appetite is voracious and 
depraved, the coat is dull and " staring ” and 
the stomach greatly distended. 

The conclusive symptom, of course, is the 
appearance of worms in the stools or by 
vomiting. 

Treatment . — It is unwise to dose puppies of 
under 5 weeks, unless there is every likeli- 
hood that they will die otherwise. For 
puppies under 9 months nothing is better 
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than the vermifuge known as " Ruby ” worm 
cure, which is sold at most chemists, and 
which includes full instructions for use. For 
puppies over 9 months and for older dogs 
Santonin is perhaps the best. The dose is 
from I to 6 grains (i for a toy dog, 3 for a 
terrier size and 6 for a Mastiff) mixed with 
a little butter and pushed well down the back 
of the throat. The dog should be fasted for 
half the day then given a dose of castor oil. 
The following morning the Santonin is given, 
followed in four or five hours by another dose 
of castor oil. An hour later a warm sloppy 
meal may be given. The treatment should 
be repeated after five days. 

Tape Worms. — ^As a rule, a dog infected with 
a tape worm eats well, but does not thrive and 
has a tucked-up appearance. Occasionally 
the appetite is fickle and sometimes the dog 
suffers from eczema, which disappears when 
the dog has been cleared of the tape worm. 
The main symptom is the appearance of small 
white pieces of the worm looking like dried 
rice, or small pieces of tape, adhering to the 
hair around the hind quarters or in the stools. 

Treatment . — Freshly ground areca nut is one 
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of the best remedies. The dog should be 
fasted the previous day and a dose of castor 
oil given. The dose of areca nut is i grain 
to every pound the dog weighs, given in 
cachet form if possible. 

Half an hour later give a little warm milk, 
followed two hours later with from i dessert- 
spoonful to 2 tablespoonfuls of castor oil. 
The stools should be examined, as, unless 
the triangular head of the tape worm is 
expelled, it is likely to breed again. 

USEFUL MEASURES 
I dessertspoonful = 2 teaspoonfuls 

I tablespoonful = 2 dessertspoonfuls 

I teaspoonful = i fluid ounce 

I tablespoonful = J fluid ounce 

I wineglassful = 2 fluid ounces 

I teacupful . = 5 fluid ounces 

I breakfast cupful = 8 fluid ounces 
10 fluid ounces == J pint 

Drv Measure 

20 grains = i scruple 

3 scruples = i drachm 

8 drachms = i ounce 

Fluid Measure 

60 minims = i fluid drachm 

8 fluid drachms = i fluid ounce 
20 fluid ounces = i pint 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

How to Register your Dog. 

T O begin with, the dog must have a 
pedigree. Having registered a dog 
at the Kennel Club, no other dog 
can be registered under that name. Write 
to : The Secretary, The Kennel Club, 84, 
Piccadilly, London, W.i, for a registration 
form. Fill in this form and return with the 
sum of 2s. 6d., if both the dog’s parents are 
registered, or 5s. if either or both parents 
are unregistered. Should you be starting a 
kennel and wish to use a “ prefix ’’ or " affix ” 
you must apply to the Kennel Club for per- 
mission to use the word desired. 

The permission granted, the registration of 
the " prefix ” will be is. and los. 6d. 
annually as a maintenance fee. This ensures 
that your “ prefix ” can only be used by you 
or by the dogs registered by you. 

108 
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How to Transfer your Dog. 

A transfer is needed when you have bought 
a dog which has already been registered at 
the Kennel Club in its previous owner’s name. 
The form is obtained from the Kennel Club 
and is filled in, and signed both by the pre- 
vious owner and by yourself. The fee is 5s. 
A dog must be transferred before it can be 
shown by its new owner. 

To obtain a Pedigree when the Names of 

Registered Parents are Known. 

Write to the Secretary of the Kennel Club, 
giving the registered names of the sire and the 
dam of your dog, stating whether you want the 
pedigree to go back three generations or five 
generations. The fee for the former is 55. and 
for the latter £1 is. This is only necessary 
when, for some unforeseen reason, the pedigree 
cannot be obtained from the breeder of the dog. 

Breeding Terms. 

Sometimes a breeder who is short of room 
in his kennels Avill let out a bitch on breeding 
terms. This means that he gives the bitch 
to some reliable person, who undertakes to 
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rear, say, two litters, from her, giving perhaps 
first and second pick, or alternate pick of each 
litter to the owner. The person to whom the 
bitch is given on breeding terms retains the 
remainder of the two litters for himself, and 
after the second litter the bitch becomes his 
property entirely. 

Whilst the bitch is on breeding terms, the 
owner arranges and pays for the stud services ; 
the person who is keeping the bitch being 
only responsible for her care and the rearing 
of the puppies. 

There is really no standard arrangement for 
breeding terms; it is usually a matter of 
mutual agreement. 

Stud Fees. 

The stud fee is paid for the actual service 
and not the result of the mating. Con- 
sequently should the bitch not prove in whelp, 
legally there is no remedy. Most owners of 
stud dogs will give a free service to the same 
bitch if this is proved the case. Sometimes 
instead of paying the fee in cash, an arrange- 
ment can be made wherein the owner of the 
stud dog takes the pick of the litter, or second 
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pick and a cash balance in lieu of the 
advertised fee. If this should be the case, 
it is best to have the arrangement in writing, 
also some agreement to provide for the not 
unlikely contingency of there being only one 
surviving pup in the litter. 

If these simple precautions are taken, it 
will save any unpleasantness later when doubt 
arises as to the ownership of the one pup. 

Dog Licences. 

Although according to the Kennel Club 
ruling a dog does not reach maturity until 
the age of 12 months, according to the English 
Law a dog licence costing 7s. 6<f. must be 
taken out for each dog kept over the age of 
6 months. There is no such thing as a 
breeder’s licence, and even though your kennel 
contains twenty or thirty dogs you are legally 
required to take out a licence for each of them. 
Also a point which has raised many questions : 
the licence is taken out in the name of the 
owner. Should the owner die, a new licence 
must be procured by another member of the 
household, as the old one is no longer valid. 
A licence cannot be taken out in joint names. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE VARIOUS 
BREEDS 

TERRIERS 

The following terrier breeds are all hardy, useful 
house dogs and companions, and are equally at home 
in town or coimtry, mansion or cottage. 
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THE AIREDALE TERRIER 



Photo by] [Metcalfe, Barnard Castle. 

Ch. Warland Radio 

Owner : Mr. J. P. Hall, Hardwicke Hall, Castle 
Eden, Co. Durham. 

The Airedale is the largest and the most handsome 
of the terrier breeds, and consequently is one of the 
most popular among those people who require a medium- 
sized dog. He is good tempered and affectionate in the 
house, but is rather pugnacious outside, resenting inter- 
ference from other dogs. He is strong and hardy and 
an excellent water dog. To keep him tidy the Airedale 
requires regular attention to his coat, and periodical 
trimming by a terrier expert, as, although a very hand- 
some dog in proper trim, he soon becomes nondescript 
if neglected. When choosing a puppy, remember that 
they are all black and tan ; the “ badger-grizzle coat 
not coming until the dog is grown. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Head : Long with fiat skull narrowing slightly towards 
the eyes, and not too broad between the ears ; free from 
wrinkle, stop so slight as to be hardly visible, and the 
cheeks free from fullness. Foreface well filled up before 
the eyes, jaw deep and powerful. Teeth level, lips 
tight, nose blacTc, eyes small, not prominent, dark in 
colour and full of terrier expression, showing keenness 
and intelligence. Ears V shaped and small, but in 
proportion to the dog and with side carriage. 

Neck : Of moderate length and thickness, gradually 
becoming wider towards the shoulders, and free from 
throatiness. Shoulders and chest: Shoulders long and 
sloping in to the back. Shoulder-blades flat ; chest 
deep but not broad. Body : Back short and ribs well 
sprung, loins muscular. Hind quarters : Strong and 
muscular with no droop, thighs long and powerful, hocks 
well let down. Tail set on high and carried gaily, but 
never curled over the back and not too short. Legs and 
feet : Fore legs perfectly straight, with plenty of bone ; 
feet small, round and compact with good depth of pad. 
Coai : Hard and wiry, not so long as to appear ragged. 
It should be dense, straight and close, covering the dog 
all over the body and legs. A curly coat is objection- 
able. Colour : The head and ears, with the exception 
of dark markings on each side of the skull, should be a 
rich tan ; the ears being of a darker shade than the 
rest, the legs up to the elbows and the thighs also being 
tan, the body black or dark grizzle. Size and weight : 
Dogs — ^about 24 inches and weighing about 45 lb. ; 
bitches — ^about 23 inches, weighing slightly less than 
the dogs. 




THE BORDER TERRIER 


Photo [M. Nicholson. 

Dandy Marvel 

Owner : Mrs. Chappe-Hall, Greens Lane, Rudgwick, 
Sussex, 

This little fellow makes an ideal pet. He is small 
and handy but very game, and will tackle anything in 
the shape of rats, or can be put to earth to bolt foxes. 
He is keen and intelligent and has the advantage that 
his coat does not need very much attention. As his 
name implies, he hails from the Border, and is a great 
favourite in Northumberland and Cumberland. 


DESCRIPTION 


Head : Skull fairly broad and not too round ; muzzle 
moderately short and strong ; nose black, but liver does 
not disqualify; eyes dark; ears V shaped, drooping 
in line with the skull. Neck of fair length but not too 
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arched. Shoulders and chest : Shoulders fairly long, 
sloping and well set back ; chest fairly deep. Body : 
Deep, narrow and fairly long. Ribs carried well back but 
not oversprung. Hind quartets : Racy, tail otterlike and 
not docked, short and set high. Legs and feet : Forelegs 
straight and not too heavy in bone ; feet round and cat- 
like. Coat : Harsh, with good undercoat essential. 
Colour : Red, wheaten, grizzle or blue and tan. Weight : 
Dogs not to exceed i6 lb., bitches not to exceed 15J lb. 



THE BULL TERRIER 



Photo \Thos. Fall. 

Ch. Isis 10 

Owner: Mrs. M. A. Mallam, Holywell, Oxford. 

At one time the Bull Terrier was the associate of rogues 
and vagabonds, used mostly for ratting and fighting. 
Now, however, he is so handsome a dog that he is 
becoming justly popular. He is not noisy, is well 
behaved, though a trifle pugnacious. His smooth flat 
coat causes no trouble, and for those who dislike white 
hairs on their clothes and cushions, the coloured or 
Staffordshire variety does away with this difficulty, 
besides being extremely handsome with his brindle coat 
and white shirt-front. When bu5dng a white dog or a 
puppy be sure that he is not deaf, as this was a very 
common failing in this breed, though, owing to deter- 
mined efforts on the part of breeders to eradicate this 
fault, it is not now so common as it used to be. 
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Description 

Head should be long, flat and wide between the ears, 
tapering towards the nose, cheek muscles not prominent. 
There should be a slight indentation down the face, but 
no stop between the eyes ; the foreface should be longer 
than the forehead and well filled up right to the eyes. 
The jaws strong and powerful, never snipey.” Teeth 
level and lips meeting tightly. Nose black with well- 
developed open nostrils. Eyes small, well sunken, 
almond or triangular shaped, as black as possible. Ears 
small and thin, erect or semi-erect ; cropped ears dis- 
qualify for show. General appearance of the head 
should be oval or egg shaped, and seen in profile should 
be nearly an arc from occiput to the tip of the nose. 
Neck should be moderately long and slightly arched, 
very muscular and free from tlwoatiness and tapering 
from the shoulders to the head. ShotUders and chest : 
Shoulders strong and muscular, but without heaviness, 
shoulder-blades well set back and sloping ; chest deep, 
and broad viewed from the front. Body : Back short, 
strong and muscular, ribs deep and well spnmg, no 
drop at withers and loins only slightly arched. Hind 
quarters : Hindlegs strong and muscular, hocks well let 
down, tail short, thick where it joins the body and taper- 
ing to a fine point, carried horizontally. Legs and feet : 
The forelegs perfectly straight with well-developed 
muscles, pasterns strong and upright ; feet round, com- 
pact and catlike. Coat : Flat, short and rather harsh, 
with a fine gloss. Colour : (in white) pure white ; (for 
coloured or Staffordshire) colour, preferably brindle to, 
predominate. Size : Height at shoulders about 12 to 
18 inches. 



THE CAIRN TERRIER 



Owner : Mr. Arthur Booth, Springfield, Dunford Road, 
Holmfirth 


Here is another very popular little dog. Small, game, 
intelligent, and extremely affectionate, he makes an ideal 
house dog and companion. Sharp and alert and inclined 
to bark at unusual noises, he is a good watch dog. He 
is something of a '' one man " dog, and does not take 
very kindly to strangers. He has a very attractive 
** foxy ” appearance and his coat, though needing care, 
does not need expert attention. 

Description 

Head : Broad in proportion, strong jaw, but not too 
long or heavy. Decided indentation between the eyes ; 
hair full and hard on the forehead. Teeth large and 
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level, nose black, and eyes wide apart, rather deeply 
set with shaggy eyebrows, medium in size, hazel or dark 
hazel in colour. Ears not too closely set, small, pointed, 
and erect. Shoulders sloping. Body medium length, 
short back, well sprung deep ribs. Hind quarters very 
strong, tail carried gaily but not turned down over the 
back, well furnished with hair but not feathery. Legs 
and feet : Forelegs medium length, not turned out at 
the elbows, but forefeet may be slightly turned out. 
Legs covered with hard hair. Feet : pads should be 
thick and strong and forefeet slightly larger than hind. 
Coat : Must be double coated, outer coat profuse and 
hard, undercoat short and close, resembling fur, with 
profuse coat around the neck and head. Colour : Red, 
sandy, grey, brindled or nearly black, and dark points 
such as ears and muzzle. 



THE FOX TERRIER (Smooth) 



Photo by] [Fall 

Ch. Homestead Aristocrat 

Owner : Captain W. M. Wicks, St, Catherine's Farm, 
Ruislip, Middlesex 

I think that of all dogs kept as pets, the Fox Terrier, 
particularly the smooth coated, is the most popular. 
He is hardy, smart in appearance, game and intelligent, 
extremely affectionate and easy to groom. With the 
exception of the grooming the same remarks apply to 
the wire-haired Fox Terrier. In his case, however, 
unless he is periodically trimmed by a terrier expert 
and well looked after between times he soon resembles a 
woolly lamb, rather than the extremely smart little 
fellow in the illustration. In common with most of the 
terrier breeds the Fox Terrier is an ideal “ man’s ” 
dog for those who have not room for a larger breed, but 
would not keep a toy dog. He is a worker, too, bred 
for ratting and going to earth after a fox. 
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Description (Smooth) 

Head.: The skull should be flat and moderately 
narrow, gradually decreasing in width to the eyes. Not 
much stop should be apparent, but there should 
be more dip in the profile between the forehead and the 
top jaw than is seen in the Greyhound ; the cheeks should 
not be full and the ears should be V shaped, small, of 
moderate thickness, dropping forward close to the cheek, 
not hanging to the side of the head like those of the 
Foxhound. The upper and under jaw should be strong 
and muscular, of fair punishing strength, but not so as 
to resemble in any way the Greyhound or modern 
English terrier. There should not be much falling away 
below the eyes ; this part of the head, however, should 
be moderately chiselled out, so as not to go down in a 
straight line like a wedge. The nose, towards which 
the muzzle should gradually taper, should be black ; 
the eyes should be dark in colour, rather deep set, full 
of fire, life and intelligence ; as nearly as possible circular 
in shape. The teeth should be as nearly as possible level, 
i.e. the upper teeth on the outside of the lower. 
Neck : Clean and muscular, free from throatiness, of fair 
length, gradually widening to the shoulders. Shoulders 
and chest: The- shoulders should be long and sloping, 
well laid back, fine at the points and clearly cut at the 
withers. The chest deep but not broad. Body : The 
back short, straight and strong, with no appearance of 
slackness. The loin should be powerful and very slightly 
arched, the fore ribs should be moderately arched, the 
back ribs deep, and the dog should be well ribbed up. 
Hind quarters should be strong and muscular, free from 
droop or crouch, the thighs long and powerful, hocks 
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near the ground, the dog standing well up on them like 
a Foxhound and not straight in the stifle. Tail or stem 
should be set rather high and carried gaily, but not over 
the back or curled. It should be of good strength, 
anything approaching “ pipe stopper " tail being excep- 
tionally objectionable. Legs and feet : The legs viewed 
in any direction must be straight, showing little or no 
appearance of ankle in front. They should be strong 
in bone throughout, short and straight to pastern. Both 
fore and hind legs should be carried straight forward 
in travelling. The stifles not turned outwards. The 
elbows should hang perpendicular to the body, working 
free of the side. The feet should be round, compact 
and not large ; the soles hard and tough, the toes 
moderately arched, and turned neither in nor out. Coat 
should be straight, flat, smooth, hard, dense and abund- 
ant. The belly and underside of the thighs should not 
be bare. Colour : White should predominate ; brindle, 
red or liver markings are objectionable. Otherwise this 
point is of little or no importance. Symmetry, size and 
character : The dog must present a general gay, lively 
and active appearance ; bone and strength in small 
compass are essentials, but this must not be taken to 
mean that the Fox Terrier is cloggy or in any way coarse 
— speed and endurance should be looked to as well as 
power, and the symmetry of the Foxhound should be 
used as a model. The terrier, like the hound, should on 
no account be leggy nor must he be too short in the leg. 
He should stand like a cleverly made hunter, covering 
a lot of ground, yet with a short back as before stated. 
Weight is not a certain criterion of a terrier*s fitness for 
his work — ^general shape, size and contour are the general 
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points, and if a dog can gallop and stay, and follow his 
fox up a drain, it matters little what his weight is to 
the pound or so ; although roughly speaking it may be 
said that he should not scale more than 15 to 18 lb. for 
a dog and 15 to 17 lb, for a bitch in show condition. 


THE FOX TERRIER (Wire) 



Photo by\ [Metcalfe. 

Cappotal Speculation 

Owner: Miss C. W. French, 15, Belle Vue Roady 
Sunderland 

With the exception of his coat the wire-haired Fox 
Terrier is identical with the smooth Fox Terrier. Coat 
should be broken and the harder and more wiry it is 
the better. A woolly or silky coat is most objectionable. 
The coat while showing a distinct difference from the 
smooth variety, should not be too long, but it should be 
profuse enough round the muzzle to form a “ beard.*' 


THE IRISH TERRIER 



Photo 6y] {Hedges, Lytham. 

Ch. Culbahn Cuchullin 

Owner: J. McKay, Patrol Kennels, 5, Suffield Road, 
Kirkdale, Liverpool 


At one time the Irish Terrier was known as the 
‘‘Dare Devil” or “Wild Irishman,” and these names 
very aptly describe him. His accommodating size, his 
loyalty and his extraordinary capacity for affection make 
him one of the best friends ever. His very faults are 
endearing, as they seem to arise from his sense of im- 
portance and vigilance in guarding his master. The 
coat needs expert trimming occasionally if he is to be 
kept respectable, but otherwise he is clean and hardy 
and a very good house dog, 
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Description 

Head : Long, skull flat and rather narrow between the 
ears, getting slightly narrower towards the eyes, free 
from wrinkle, stop hardly visible except in profile. The 
jaw must be strong and muscular, but not too full in the 
cheek and of a good punishing length. There should be 
a slight falling away below the eye so as not to have a 
greyhound appearance. Hair on face of the same 
description as that on the body, but short, about a J 
inch long. In appearance almost smooth and straight ; 
a slight beard is the only long hair (and it is only long 
in comparison with the rest) that is permissible, and this 
is characteristic. The teeth should be strong and level, 
lips not so tight as those of the Bull Terrier, but well 
fitting, showing through the hair their black lining. 
Nose must be black. The eyes of a dark hazel colour, 
small, but not prominent, full of life, fire and intelli- 
gence. The ears should be small and V shaped, of 
moderate thickness, well set on the head, and dropping 
closely to the cheek. They must be free from fringe and 
the hair thereon shorter and darker in colour than the 
rest of the body. Neck should be of fair length gradually 
widening towards the shoulders, well carried and free 
from throatiness. There is generally a slight sort of 
frill visible at each side of the neck running nearly to 
the comer of the ears. Shoulders and chest : Shoulders 
must be fine, long and sloping well into the back, the 
chest should be deep and muscular but neither full nor 
wide. Body, moderately long ; the back should be strong 
and straight with no appearance of slackness behind 
the shoulders ; the loin broad and powerful, and slightly 
arched ; the ribs well sprung, rather deep than round 
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and well-ribbed back. Hind quarters should be strong 
and muscular, thighs powerful, hocks near the groimd, 
stifles moderately bent. Tail or stern generally docked, 
free of fringe or feather, but well covered with rough hair, 
set on pretty high and carried gaily, but not over the 
back or curled. Feet and legs : The feet should be 
strong, tolerably round, turned neither in nor out, toes 
rather arched, black toe nails most desirable. The legs 
moderately long, well set from the shoulders, perfectly 
straight and with plenty of bone and muscle, the elbows 
working freely clear of the sides ; pasterns short and 
straight and hardly noticeable. Both hind and fore legs 
move straight forward when travelling, the stifles not 
turned outwards, the legs free of feather, and covered, 
like the head, with as hard a texture of coat as the body, 
but not so long. Coat : Hard and wiry, free from soft- 
ness or silkiness, not so long as to hide the outlines of 
the body, particularly in the hind quarters ; straight 
and flat, no shagginess, and free from lock or curl. 

Colour should be whole coloured,'' the most prefer- 
able being bright red, red, wheaten or yellow red. White 
sometimes appears on the feet and chest ; it is more 
objectionable on the former than on the chest, as a 
speck of white on the chest is often seen in the whole 
coloured breeds. Weight about 27 lb. for a dog and 
25 lb. for a bitch. The dog must present a lively wiry 
appearance, with plenty of substance, at the same time 
free of clumsiness. 
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THE WELSH TERRIER 



Betsan O’ Gaint 

Owner: Mr. A. T. Morris, Stair Croft, Hadlow Stair, 
Tonbridge 

Practically speaking there is very little difference 
between the Welsh and the Lakeland Terrier, the Lake- 
land being the English equivalent of the Welsh breed, 
and differs only in size. While they are popular on the 
show bench they do not seem to be so well known as 
pets. At first sight they rather resemble a miniature 
Airedale Terrier, or a black and tan wire-haired Fox 
Terrier. They are very hardy and game, rather more 
quiet and less full of dash than the Fox Terrier, and 
their coats need the attention of the expert occasion- 
ally. 
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Description 

Head : Skull flat and rather wider between the ears 
than the Fox Terrier; the jaws should be powerful, 
clean cut, rather deeper and more punishing, giving the 
head a more masculine look than is usually seen in the 
Fox Terrier. Stop not too defined, fair length from 
stop to the end of the nose, the latter being black. Ears 
should be V shaped, small, not too thin, and set on fairly 
high, carried forward close to the cheek ; eyes small, 
not being too deeply set or protruding out of the skull, 
colour, dark hazel, expressive and indicating abundant 
pluck. Neck should be of moderate length and thick- 
ness, slightly arched and sloping gracefully into the 
shoulders. Shoulders and chest : The shoulders should 
belong, sloping, and well set back, and the chest should 
be moderately wide. Body : The back should be short 
and well ribbed up, and the loins strong with a good 
depth. Hind quarters should be strong, thighs muscular 
and of good length ; the hocks moderately straight and 
well let down with a fair amount of bone. Stem should 
be set on moderately high, but not carried too gaily. 
Legs and feet : The legs should be strong and muscular, 
possessing a fair amount of bone, with upright and 
powerful pasterns, the feet should be small, round and 
catlike. Coat : Wiry, hard, very close and abundant. 
Colour : Black and tan or black, grizzle and tan, free 
from black pencilling on the toes. Height at the shoul- 
ders should be 15 inches for dogs, less for bitches. 
Weight, about 20 lb. in working condition. 



THE LAKELAND TERRIER 



Photo 6y] [Hedges, Lytham. 

Ch. Mockerkin Mike 


Owner : Miss C. H. Edwards, Kildale Kennels, Head- 
corn, Maidstone 

Head : Moderately broad in skull, with strong broad 
muzzle, not excessively long ; black nose preferred, but 
liver or flesh colour not to disqualify. Mouth should 
be level, ears small and dropped, round or V shaped. 
Eyes dark or hazel, medium size (not too prominent). 
Neck : In proportion to body. Chest : Front narrow. 
Body: Back moderately short and well coupled with 
long sloping hind quarters. Legs and feet : Fore legs 
straight, feet round and not too flat. Coat : Hard, dense, 
wiry, grooming allowed to improve general appearance, 
but Judge in all cases to give preference to a good hard 
coat. Colour : Blue, blue and tan, black and tan ; red ; 
mustard ; wheaten ; grizzle or black (white predominant 
to disqualify). Height : Not to exceed 15 inches. Weight : 
Dogs not to exceed 17 lb. Bitches not to exceed 16 lb. 
General appearance : Smart and workmanlike. 
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THE SEALYHAM TERRIER 



Photo hy\ [Fall. 

Ch. Nutfleld Sandboy 

Owner: Mrs. Benson, Barn Ridge, South Nutfield, Surrey 


Who does not know the Sealyham with his short legs 
and impish expression ? One of the pluckiest of dogs, 
he is very affectionate, most entertaining, and his quaint 
looks and “ ready-for-any thing expression make him 
peculiarly attractive. He is a real worker, going to 
ground after the badger or fox, and has even been used 
in a “ pack ” after rabbits. His one disadvantage is his 
white coat, which needs a deal of attention, including a 
periodical trimming. 


Description 

Head : The skull should be slightly domed and wide 
between the ears ; the jaw long and powerful, punishing 
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and square. The nose must be black and the teeth 
strong and level with the canines fitting well into each 
other, and long in proportion to the size of the dog. 
The eyes should be dark and well set, round and of 
medium size ; ears medium size and slightly round at 
the tips, and carried at the side of the cheek. Neck : 
Fairly long, thick and muscular, strongly set on sloping 
shoulders. Chest : Broad and deep, well let down 
between the fore legs. Body of medium length, level, 
ribs well sprung and body very flexible. Hind quarters : 
Very strong, stern short and carried erect. Legs and 
feet : Legs short and as straight as possible ; feet round 
and catlike with thick pads. Coat: Long, hard and 
wiry. Colour : Mostly all white or white with lemon, 
or badger-pied markings on head and ears. Weight: 
Dogs not to exceed 20 lb. ; bitches not to exceed 18 lb. 
Height : Not exceeding 12 inches at the shoulders. 
Action : Free and active. 



THE SCOTTISH TERRIER 



Photo hy\ [Adams. 

Shortwood Rector 

Owner: Mrs. M. C. Wade, Shortwood Scottish Terrier 
Kennels, Ashley Fields, Box, Wilts, 

You sometimes hear him called the ''Aberdeen 
Terrier " but the " Scottish Terrier '' is his correct name. 
There are many people who will tell you that taken all 
round the " Scottie is the best companion. He is of 
a useful size, very strong and hardy, affectionate and 
obedient. Being dark in colour his hair does not show 
on the carpets or cushions. He is an excellent guard, 
inclined to be over zealous, in fact — and usually very 
pugnacious. Some, however, are very timid, and as a 
timid Scottie is a most unpleasant fellow, be very sure 
that the puppy you choose is bold and gay, as he ought 
to be. The Scottish Terrier's coat needs regular atten- 
tion and occasionally the expert's trimming. 
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Description 

Head: Skull proportionately long, slightly domed 
and covered with short hard hair about f inch long or 
less. The length of skull should enable it to be fairly 
wide, yet retain a narrow appearance. It should not be 
quite flat as there should be a slight drop between the 
eyes and the cheek bones do not protrude. The muzzle 
should be powerful and gradually tapering towards the 
nose which should be black and of a good size. The jaws 
should be perfectly level and the teeth square, though 
the nose projects slightly over the mouth, which gives 
the impression of the upper jaw being longer than the 
lower. The eyes should be dark brown or hazel, small, 
piercing, very bright and rather sunken. Ears very small 
and erect, but never drop. They should also be sharp 
pointed and the hair on them not long, but very velvety, 
and they should not be cut. The ears should be free 
from any fringe on the top. Neck : Moderate in length, 
thick and muscular, strongly set on to sloping shoulders. 
Chest : Broad in comparison to the size of the dog and 
proportionately deep. Body : Well rounded ribs, flat- 
tening to a deep chest and carried well back. Back pro- 
portionately short and very muscular. In general the 
top line of the body should be straight. Hind quarters : 
Extremely strong, big wide buttocks, deep muscular 
thighs, well bent stifles, tail should be about 7 inches long, 
never docked, carried with a slight bend and often gaily. 
Legs and feet : Both fore and hind legs should be short 
and very heavy in bone, the former being straight and 
well set on under the body, and not out at the elbows. 
The hocks should be bent and the thighs very muscular. 
The feet should be strong, small and thickly covered with 
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hair, the fore feet being larger than the hind feet. Coat 
should be rather short, about 2 inches, intensely hard 
and wiry in texture and very dense all over the body. 
The dog is double-coated. The outer coat harsh, dense 
and wiry, the undercoat short, dense and soft. Colour : 
Steel and iron grey, black brindle, brown brindle, 
grey brindle, black, sandy, or wheaten. White markings 
are objectionable, and can only be allowed on the chest 
to a very small extent. Weight : About 15 to 20 lb. — 
18 lb. for dogs, 16 lb. for bitches. General : The face 
wears a very sharp, bright active expression and the 
head is carried up. The dog (owing to the shortness of 
his coat) should appear to be higher on the leg than he 
really is. In fact a Scottish Terrier, though essentially 
a terrier, cannot be too powerfully put together and 
should be about 9 to 12 inches in height. 



THE WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIER 



Phoio by\ {Fall 

Ch. Clint Cheek 

Owner : Mrs. B. Hewson, The Clint Kennels, The Manor 
House, Melbourne, Royston 

It is a mistake to think of the West Highland White 
Terrier being a white Scottish Terrier, or even a white 
Cairn, as the breeds are quite distinct. It may be 
because of his white coat, but the West Highland White 
is not so well known as he should be. He is very hardy, 
plucky and affectionate, and has quite a good opinion 
of himself. Apart from the colour, which is apt to soil 
in towns, his coat is not difi&cult to manage and he is 
as good a companion as the Cairn or the Scottie. 

Description 

Head : Should not be too narrow, being in proportion 
to his powerful jaw, proportionately long, slightly domed, 
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and gradually tapering towards the eyes, between which 
there should be a slight indentation or stop. . Eyebrows 
heavy, the hair on the skull to be about | to i inch long 
and fairly hard. Eyes widely set apart, medium in size, 
dark hazel in colour, sharp and intelligent which, looking 
from under the heavy eyebrows, give a piercing look. 
Full or light-coloured eyes are objectionable. The 
muzzle should be powerful and proportionate in length 
and gradually taper towards the nose, which should be 
fairly wide and should not project forward beyond the 
upper jaw. The jaws level and powerful and the teeth 
square or evenly met and large for the size of the dog. 
The nose and the roof of the mouth should be distinctly 
black in colour. Ears should be small and erect, carried 
tightly up and ending in a sharp point. The hair on 
them should be short, smooth and velvety and not cut. 
They should also be free from any fringe on the top. 
Round, pointed ; broad and large ears are objectionable 
as also are ears too heavily covered with hair. Neck : 
Muscular and nicely set on to sloping shoulders. Shoul- 
ders : The shoulder-blades should be comparatively 
broad and well sloped backwards; the points of the 
shoulder-blades should be closely knit to the backbone, 
so that very little movement of them should be noticeable 
when the dog is walking. Chest: Very deep, with 
breadth in proportion to the size of the dog. Body: 
Compact, straight back, ribs deep and well arched in 
the upper half of the rib, presenting a flattish side 
appearance ; loins broad and strong. Hind quarters : 
Strong, muscular and broad across the top. Hind legs 
should be short and sinewy, the hocks bent and well set 
in under the body so as to be fairly close to each other 
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when standing, walking, or trotting ; the thighs should 
be very muscular and not too far apart. The tail 5 or 6 
inches and not docked, covered with hard hair, no 
feather, as straight as possible, carried gaily, but not 
over the back. Legs and feet : Both fore and hind legs 
should be strong and muscular. The elbow should be 
close to the body when moving or standing, causing the 
fore leg to be well placed in imder the shoulder. The 
fore legs should be straight and thickly covered with 
short hard hair. The feet are round, proportionate in 
size, strong and thickly padded, and covered with short 
hard hair. The fore feet are larger than the hind ones, 
the under surface of the pads and all the nails should be 
distinctly black in colour. The foot must point straight 
forward. Coat: Very important and seldom seen to 
perfection. Must be double coated, the outer coat of 
hard hair about 2J inches long and free from any curl. 
The under coat, which resembles fur, is short, soft and 
close. Colour : Must be pure white, any other colour 
is objectionable. Weight: Dogs to weigh from 14 to 
18 lb. ; bitches from 12 to 15 lb. Height : From 8 
to 12 inches at the shoulder. 



SPORTING DOGS 

The terriers are also officially included in this group 
of sporting dogs, as the heading implies any variety of 
dog used for sporting purposes. However, they are, 
with perhaps the exception of the Whippet, mostly kept 
in this country solely as companions, and are quite 
suitable for either town or country. 





Photo hy\ [Adams. 

Ch. Achsel 

Owner: Mrs. Theo Watts, London Road, Bishop* s 
Stortford 

During the War this delightful little dog became very 
unpopular for obvious reasons. Now, however, he is 
rapidly returning to his well-deserved favour. In his 
native country, Germany, he is the most popular of all 
dogs. As a house dog and companion, he has few equals. 
He is faithful, clean in his habits, affectionate, an 
excellent watch, though not too noisy, and being gentle 
is excellent with children. “ Dachshund ” means 
badger dog,'' and he is used extensively in Germany 
for bolting out badgers. As can be seen, he must 
possess the highest courage for this job, as the badger 
is powerful and no mean adversary. There are three 
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varieties, the smooth, the wire-haired and the long- 
haired. In the wire-coated variety the more wiry the 
coat the better, and in the long-haired type a very long 
and silky coat is desired, especially on the legs, tail and 
ears. 

Description 

Head : Long and appearing conical when seen from 
above, and from the side view tapering to the point of 
the muzzle. The stop should not be pronounced and 
the skull should be slightly arched in profile, and neither 
too broad nor too narrow. The eyes medium in size, 
oval and set obliquely with a clear sharp expression. 
Dark in colour except in the case of chocolates, which 
may be lighter ; or in dapples when one or both eyes 
may be ** Wall eyes.*' Nose preferably deep black, but 
flesh-coloured and spotted noses are allowable in choco- 
late and dapple varieties. The ears to be set on moder- 
ately high and seen in profile above the level of the eyes, 
well back, flat and not folded, pointed or narrow, hanging 
close to the cheeks. They should be very mobile, and 
when at attention carried with the back of the 
ear outwards and upwards. Neck : Moderately long, 
slightly arched nape, clean and muscular, showing no 
dew-lap, carried well up and forward. Shoulders : 
Shoulder-blades long, broad and sloping and lying firmly 
on well-developed ribs, the muscles well developed and 
supple. Chest: Very oval rather than very narrow 
and deep, hanging low between the front legs. Body : 
Long and muscular ; the brisket point should be high 
and very prominent, the ribs well sprung out towards the 
loins, never flat sided. The loins short and strong, and 
the line of the back only very slightly depressed behind 
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the shoulders and slightly arched over the loins. The 
hind quarters should not be higher than the shoulders. 
Hind quarters : Riunp broad, round and well muscled, 
hip bone not too short, but broad and sloping, the thigh 
thick and of good length and jointed at right angles to 
the hip bone. The lower leg or second thigh is short 
compared to other animals, set on at right angles to the 
upper thigh, and very firmly muscled. The hind legs 
are lighter in bone than the fore legs, very strongly 
muscled with well rounded-out buttocks, and the knee 
joint well developed. Seen from behind the legs should 
be straight and wide apart, never cowhocked. Legs 
and feet : Fore legs very short and in proportion to size, 
strong in bone. Upper arm at right angles with the 
shoulder-blade and of equal length, elbows lying close 
to the ribs, but moving freely up to the shoulder-blades. 
Lower arm short in comparison to other animals, slightly 
crooked inwards, seen in profile, moderately straight, not 
bending forward or knuckling over. Feet round, large 
and strong with thick pads, well-arched compact toes, 
nails strong and black. Tail : Set on high, strong at 
the root, tapering, but not too long, not too much curved 
or carried too high. Coat and skin : Hair short and as 
close as possible, glossy and smooth. The skin loose 
and supple. Colour : Any colour, but white restricted 
to spot on breast, nose and nails should be black. In 
red dogs a red nose is permissible, but not desirable. 
In chocolates and dapples it may be brown or flesh 
coloured. On dapples the dog should be evenly dappled 
all over, large spots of colour are xmdesirable. Weight : 
Heavy weight dogs not to exceed 25 lb. ; bitches 23 lb. 
Light weight dogs not to exceed 21 lb. ; bitches 19 lb. 
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THE DACHSHUND (Long Haired) 



Golden Patch 

Owner : Mrs. Smith Rewse, Primrose Patch Kennels, 
Headley, Hants. 
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THE ELKHOUND 



Photo by\ IJtdbinson, Redhilt. 


Anna of the Heightftnder 

Owner : Mrs. L. Hamilton, Heightfinder Kennels, Dihden 
Manor, Southampton 

It is only very recently that the Elkhound has become 
popular in England, though it is a great favourite in 
Norway. At first sight he rather resembles a stocky 
Alsatian with a curly tail, but there the resemblance 
stops. A strong, handsome and hardy dog, he can be 
safely recommended to anyone wanting a medium-sized 
dog rather out of the ordinary. With his close dense 
coat he is equally suited to town or country ; he is 
friendly and intelligent and does not suffer from nerves. 
He is easily groomed and managed. When buying a 
puppy, remember that the ears droop until the fifth or 
sixth month, when they gradually become erect. Until 
they are about six months old the puppies* heads are light 
fawn, after which that colour goes entirely. 
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DESCmPTION 

Head : Broad between the ears with a clearly defined 
but not large stop ; the forehead and the back of the 
head are slightly arched ; moderately long muzzle, broad 
at the base and gradually tapering, whether seen from 
either above or the side, but not too pointed ; jaw strong 
and lips tightly closed. Eyes should be brown and as 
dark as possible, not prominent, and frank, friendly and 
fearless in expression ; ears firm and upstanding, set 
high, slightly longer than their width at the base, very 
pointed and mobile. Neck : Firm, muscular, well set 
up and of medium length. Body : Short coupled, the 
back should be wide and straight from neck to stem ; 
the chest wide and deep, ribs well rounded, loins muscular 
and stomach very little drawn up. Legs and feet : The 
legs should be firm, straight and powerful with good 
bone, fore legs, elbows closely set on, hind legs straight 
at the hock when seen from behind ; the feet oval in 
shape, compact facing straight forward, toes tightly 
closed, toe nails firm and strong ; no dew claws. Tail : 
Set high, tightly curled over the back, but not carried 
over the side, covered with thick close hair. Coat : 
Weather resisting, thick, coarse and abundant, short on 
the head and front of the legs, longest on the chest, neck, 
buttocks and behind the fore legs and the under side 
of the tail. There are two coats : a longish top-coat, 
dark at the tips and a light-coloured soft woolly under- 
coat. A ruff is formed round the neck and the front of 
the chest. Colour : Grey of various shades with black 
tips to the upper coat, lighter on the chest, stomach and 
imder side of the tail. Weight : Dogs about 50 lb. ; 
bitches about 43 lb. Height : Dogs about 20 J inches at 
the shoulder, bitches 18J inches. 



THE WELSH CORGI 



Photo.] [Thos. FaU. 

Ch. Clarion of Cwmrhaiadr (Pembroke Type) 

Owner : Captain G. Checkland Williams, The 
Treasury, St, Davids, Pembrokeshire 

A great little fellow is the Welsh Corgi, though un- 
fortunate in not being so well known to the general 
public as he should be. He is a working dog, being 
used for sheep and cattle. Consequently he is extremely 
quick, alert and intelligent. He is obedient and clean, 
and his handy size and short smooth coat, which needs 
little attention, make him an excellent house dog. His 
alert foxy expression and intelligent eyes make him a 
very attractive and quaint companion. There are two 
distinct varieties, the “ Pembroke and the Cardi- 
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gans/' The latter difters from the Pembroke in as much 
as that it has a long fox-like tail, longer in body, bowed 
fore legs, and more rounded ears. 

Description (Pembroke Type) 

Head : Fox like and wide between the ears, light or 
dark hazel eyes, erect ears broad at the base, pointed at 
the tip, teeth level and large in comparison with the 
size of the dog, nose black. Neck : Fairly long and 
fitting well into well-sloped shoulders. Chest : Broad 
and deep, well let down between the legs. Front : As 
straight as possible. Tail: Natmal, docked or bobbed. 
Feet : Oval in shape, the toes arched and well together. 
Coat : Short or medium, dense and of hard texture. 
Colour : Any other than pure white. Height : About 
12 inches at the shoulder. Weight : Dogs from 20 to 
24 lb. ; bitches from 18 to 22 lb. 



THE WHIPPET 



Will o’ the Wisp of Mimosaland 

Owner: Mrs. Critchley Salmonson, East Tytherton, 
nr. Chippenham, Wilis. 


For those who require an extraordinarily clean and 
beautiful little dog, there is nothing to beat the Whippet. 
With his glorious outline and extreme daintiness, he is 
ideally suited to live indoors, and his fine flat coat needs 
very little attention. He is a great favourite in the 
North of England, especially in the mining districts, 
where he is as tenderly cared for as the children of the 
house, and indeed often sleeps with them. He is mostly 
used for racing, and can develop a terrific speed. 
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Description 

Head : Long and lean, rather wide between the eyes 
and flat at the top, the jaw powerful yet clearly cut, 
the teeth level and white. Eyes not large, bright and 
alert ; ears small, fine in texture and rose shaped, i.e. 
half erect, but lying over sideways, not terrier fashion. 
Neck : Long and muscular, elegantly arched and firee 
from throatiness, and let well into the shoulders. 
Shoulders : Oblique and muscular, with the tops of the 
shoulder-blades close together. Chest : Deep and capa- 
cious with plenty of heart room ; the brisket should be 
to the joints of the elbows. Body : Back, broad and 
square, rather long and slightly arched over the loin 
which should be strong and powerful. The ribs should 
be well sprung but not barrel shaped, belly well tucked 
up under the loin. Hind quarters : Broad across and 
very strong and possessing plenty of driving power, 
thighs broad and well muscled, hind legs rather long, 
stifles well bent and nicely curved, hocks well let down. 
Tail : Low set, long and tapering. Legs and feet : Fore 
legs should possess plenty of bone, but rather short, 
they should be perfectly straight, and set under the dog 
giving a narrow front. The elbows should be firm, 
turning neither inwards nor outwards. Pasterns abso- 
lutely firm and upright ; feet round, knuckles well 
arched and dose together ; pads round and firm and 
toe-nails short. Coat : Fine, dose and glossy. Colour : 
Any colour or a mixture of colours, black, red, white, 
brindle, fawn, blue and a mixture of each. 



GUN DOGS 

As is obvious by the heading, gun dogs, those whose 
work it is to go out with the guns in any capacity — 
including retrievers, setters, pointers and all varieties 
of spaniels, will be much happier in the country, at any 
rate within easy reach of open spaces. However, it is 
extraordinary how adaptable dogs are, and they will 
settle down to town life if necessary. In spite of this, 
with the exception of the Cocker Spaniel who seems to 
be at home an5nvhere, it is kinder not to choose a gun 
dog if the country is really inaccessible. 




s 



Whoopee of Ware 

Owner : Mr. H. S, Lloyd, Swakeley's Farm, Ickenham, 
Middlesex 

At the present moment, with the exception of the 
Fox Terrier, the Cocker Spaniel is the most popular of 
all breeds, both as a pet and as a show dog or a worker. 
Of a handy size he is equally satisfactory as a lady's 
pet (as he is so very sentimental) or as a man's com- 
panion. He loves nothing better than rambles in the 
country or a swim. He will work untiringly all day 
with the gun, or should you live in the town, he will 
adapt himself to the conditions required there. Being 
extremely gentle he is excellent with children. Never 
noisy or barking at nothing, he is on the other hand a 
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good watch, as he is alert and quick of hearing. There 
are a variety of colours to choose from — ^blacks, reds, 
goldens, or black and white, lemon or orange and white, 
and roans, a mixture of coloms. Perhaps on the whole 
the black cocker is the most lovable, and — ^he is the 
most jealous. The reds and goldens are more independ- 
ent and not quite so obedient ; and the roans are also 
very quiet and affectionate. The one drawback is that 
the Cocker's coat, imless well cared for, soon becomes 
ragged and unkempt, and unless his feet are kept tidy, 
the hair on them grows long, and not only carries mud 
about the house, but causes the dog discomfort in wet 
or snowy weather. However it is only regular grooming 
that is necessary, and there are certain strains which 
have very easy " coats which need very little attention. 
When buying a puppy, if you are able to see the parents, 
you can tell for yourself whether the puppy is likely to 
have an easy coat or not. 

Description 

Head: A nicely developed square muzzle and jaw 
with distinct stop ; skull and forehead should be well 
developed, with plenty of room for brain power, cleanly 
chiselled and not cheeky. The eyes should be full but 
not prominent, hazel or brown harmonising with the 
colour of the coat. The general expression should be one 
of intelligence and gentleness, decidedly wide-awake, 
bright and merry. Nose sufficiently wide and well deve- 
loped to allow of the exquisite scenting power of this 
breed. The ears lobular, set on low, the leather fine and 
not extending beyond the nose, well clothed with long 
silky hair, which shotdd be straight ; no positive curls 
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or ringlets. Neck : Long, strong and muscular, neatly 
set on to finely sloping shoulders. Body: Compact 
and firmly knit together, giving the impression of a 
concentration of power and untiring energy. Shoulders 
and chest: The shoulders sloping and fine, the chest 
deep and well developed, but not too wide and round to 
interfere with the free action of the fore legs. Back and 
loin : Short in back, immensely strong and compact in 
proportion to the size and weight of the dog. Slightly 
drooping towards the tail. Hind quarters : Wide, well 
rounded and muscular. Stern : That most characteristic 
of blue blood in all the spaniel family may, in the lighter 
and more active cocker, although set low down, be 
allowed a slightly higher carriage than in the other 
breeds, but never cocked up over, but rather in a line 
with the back ; although the lower the carriage and 
action the better. When at work its action should be 
incessant in this, the brightest and merriest of the whole 
Spaniel family. Not docked too short. Legs and feet : 
The legs must be well boned, feathered and straight, for 
the tremendous exertions expected from this grand little 
sporting dog, and should be sufficiently short for con- 
centrated power, but not too short to interfere with its 
full activity. The feet should be catlike and firm, not 
too large, spreading or loose jointed. Coat : Flat and 
silky, never wiry or wavy, with sufficient feather, but 
not too profuse and never curly. Colour : Various ; in 
self colours a white shirt-frill is most undesirable. White 
feet should not be allowed in any specimen of self colour. 
Weight : About 25 to 28 lb. 



THE ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 



Phoio dy] [Hedges, Lyiham, 

Chimal Molly 

Owner : Mr. George Henriques, Park Hill, Park Road, 
Buxton 

The English Springer Spaniel is a much larger, heavier 
dog than the Cocker Spaniel, and is more to be recom- 
mended to the man who requires a first-class shooting 
dog and house dog combined. The Springer makes an 
excellent general utility dog, as he will both hunt and 
retrieve, and is large enough to carry a hare without 
dragging it. As in Cockers there is a great variety of 
colours, although on the whole the liver and white and 
the black and white are the most common. The same 
remarks made on the care of the Cocker Spaniel's coat 
are equally applicable to the English and Welsh Springer. 
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Description 

Head: Skull well developed, clearly defined stop, 
muzzle long, lean and square with a powerful jaw neither 
under nor over shot. Nicely chiselled below the eyes. 
The eyes should not be too full, and not too small. In 
colour, dark hazel, dark brown, or nearly black. A 
very light eye is objectionable. The ears set low, 
moderately long and wide, and sufficiently clad with 
nice setter-like feather. Neck : Long, strong and mus- 
cular. Shoulders and chest : Shoulders sloping and free, 
chest deep and well developed, but not too round and 
wide. Body : Of medium length, well ribbed up to a 
good strong loin, straight or slightly arched, never slack ; 
a well-balanced dog. Excessive length and lowness 
should be penalised as interfering with the dog*s activity. 
Hind quarters : Very powerful and muscular, wide and 
fully developed. Stern : Well set on and carried low, 
nicely fringed with wavy feather of a silky texture. 
Legs and feet : Legs straight and strong, nicely feathered ; 
overmuch feathering objectionable. Feet not too small, 
with good pads. Coat : Flat or slightly waved, never 
curly. Sufficiently dense to resist the weather, and not 
too short. Silky in texture, and glossy and refined in 
nature. Colour : Various, black and tan, liver and tan, 
black, liver, tan and white, liver and white, liver, tan 
and white, lemon and white, and roans. Weight: 
About 40 lb. 



THE WELSH SPRINGER SPANIEL 



Pkdo by] [FaU. 

Lad of Tolworth 

Owner : Dr. H, B. Jones, Pendennis, Ewell Road, 
Tolworth, Surrey 

The Welsh Springer is larger than the Cocker, and 
slightly smaller than the Springer. He is an active, 
merry dog, very strong and hardy, and extremely attrac- 
tive looking. He is invariably red and white in colour, 
and his one drawback would be perhaps that he may be 
a trifle difiScult to keep clean in the town. Like the 
English Springer he is an excellent gun dog, and is mostly 
bred and used for this purpose. 

Description 

Head: The skull proportionate, moderately long, 
slightly domed, clearly defined stop and well chiselled 
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below the eyes. The muzzle of medium length straight 
and rather square. The nostrils well developed, flesh 
coloured or dark. The jaw should be strong and level, 
and neither under nor over shot. The eyes hazel or 
dark, not prominent or sunken and of medium size and 
not showing haw. The ears set moderately low and 
hanging close to the cheeks, comparatively small and 
gradually narrowing towards the tip, covered with nice 
setter-like feathering. Neck : Long and muscular, not 
throaty, neatly set into long sloping shoulders. Body : 
Not long ; strong and muscular with deep brisket and 
well-sprung ribs. Length of body should be proportion- 
ate to the length of leg and very well balanced. The 
loins slightly arched and well coupled up. Hind quarters : 
Strong and muscular, wide and fully developed with 
deep second thighs ; the hocks well let down, and the 
stifles moderately bent. Moderately feathered. Stern : 
Well set on and low, never carried above the level of the 
back ; slightly feathered and with a lively action. Legs 
and feet : Fore legs of medium length, straight, well 
boned and moderately feathered. Feet roimd with thick 
pads. Coat : Straight or flat and thick, of a nice silky 
texture, never wiry or wavy. A curly coat is objection- 
able. Colour : Dark, rich red and white. Weight : 
About 33 to 40 lb. 
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THE GOLDEN RETRIEVER 



Photo by] 


[Thos. Fall. 


Champion Kelso of Aldgrove 

Owner: Miss E. L. Mottram, Aldboro' St. John, 
Yorks 


For our purpose the Golden Retriever comes under 
the heading of the larger medium-sized dogs. In 
common with all gun dogs, he is more at home in the 
country and he is better in a house with plenty of ground 
space. He is very handsome, with his beautiful silky 
coat of rich golden colour. He is gentle, kindly and 
intelligent and makes an excellent guard. With regular 
grooming his coat should cause no trouble. As in the 
case with most spaniels and retrievers, especially bitches, 
he is inclined to become obese if not given enough 
exercise. 
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Description 

General appearance : Should be of a symmetrical, 
active and powerful dog, a good level mover, soimd and 
well put together with a kindly expression, not clumsy 
or long in the leg. Head : Broad skull, well set on a 
clean and muscular neck, muzzle powerful and wide, 
not weak-jawed ; good stop. Eyes : Dark and well set 
apart, very kindly in expression, with dark rims. Teeth : 
Even neither under, nor over shot. Ears : Small and well 
set on. Nose should be black, but a light-coloured nose 
should not debar a dog from honours who is good in all 
other respects. Body : Well balanced, short coupled, 
and deep through the heart. Loins must be strong, 
ribs must be deep and well sprung, good second thighs ; 
shoulders must be well laid back and long in the blade. 
Hind legs : Strong and muscular, well bent stifles. 
Fore legs : Straight, with good bone. Feet : Round 
and catlike, not open or splay. Hocks : Well let down, 
not cow hocked. Tail : Should be straight, not curled 
at tip or carried over the back. Coat : Must be flat or 
wavy, good undercoat dense and water resisting. Col- 
our : Rich golden ; must not be as dark as Irish Setter, 
nor cream coloured. The presence of a few white hairs 
on chest permissible, but white collar, feet, toes or blaze 
to be penalised. Weight : Dogs about 65-^8 lb. ; 
bitches 55~6o lb. Height : Dogs 23-24 inches at shoulder, 
bitches 20J-22 inches. 



THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 



Blackstone Judy 

Owner : Mr. E. J. Chadwick, Blackstone Kennels, 
Caroline Street, Bromwich, Staffs. 


As a worker or as a house dog, the Labrador Retriever 
has few equals. He is a wonderful retriever, very light 
mouthed, and for the man who needs but one dog to 
take out rough shooting, he can be trained to both hunt 
and retrieve, and, in fact, do everything that is required 
of him. He is a very handsome powerful dog, yet very 
obedient and affectionate. As a guard or a watch there 
is none better, and his hard glossy short coat needs very 
little attention. 
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Description 

Head : The skull should be wide, giving brain room 
and there should be a slight stop, i.e. there should be 
a slightly pronounced brow. The skull is not absolutely 
in a straight line with the nose. The head should be 
clean cut and free from fleshy cheeks. The jaws should 
be long and powerful, and quite free from snipiness or 
exaggeration in length ; the nose should be wide and the 
nostrils well developed. The ears should hang moder- 
ately close to the head, rather far back, should be set 
somewhat low and not be too large or heavy. The eyes 
should be of medium size, expressing great intelligence 
and good temper, and they can be brown, yellow or 
black. Neck and chest : The neck should be long and 
powerful and the shoulders long and sloping, the chest 
must be of good width and depth, the ribs well sprung 
and the loins wide and strong, stifles well turned and the 
hind quarters well developed and of great power. Legs 
and feet : The legs must be straight from the shoulders 
to the ground and the feet compact with toes well arched 
and pads well developed. The hocks should be well 
bent and the dog must neither be cow hocked nor move 
too wide behind, in fact he must stand and move true 
all roirnd on legs and feet. Tail : The tail is a distinc- 
tive feature of the breed; it should be very thick 
towards the base, gradually tapering towards the tip. 
Of medium length, it should be practically free from any 
feathering, but should be clothed thickly all rotmd with 
the Labrador short, thick dense coat thus giving the 
peculiar rounded appearance which has been described 
as the otter tail." The tail may be carried gaily, but 
should not curl too far over the back. Coat : The coat 
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is another very distinctive feature ; it should be short, 
very dense and without wave, and should give a fairly 
hard feeling to the hand. Colour : The colour is gener- 
ally black, free from any rustiness or white markings, 
except possibly a small white mark on the chest. Other 
whole colours are permissible. 



NON-SPORTING DOGS 

On the whole the non-sporting breeds make good town 
dogs, and all included here under this heading are good 
hardy dogs easily kept clean and in order. 




THE ALSATIAN WOLFDOG 



Whitwell Queenie 

Owner : Mr. J. E. Fairbank, WhitweU Alsatian Kennels, 
Elland, Yorks. 


After the war the Alsatian soared into popularity, 
mostly due to the fact that he was brought over from 
France, and his extraordinary beauty and intelligence 
captured everybody's fancy. So great was the demand 
that a good deal of indiscriminate breeding went on, 
with the result that many Alsatians with bad tempera- 
ment were on the market. These animals, sly, suspicious 
and of uncertain temper soon got the breed a bad name, 
and even to-day there are many people who will hear 
no good of him. Concerning the wolf cross, there is 
nothing to be afraid of, as since 1891 it has been a ruling 
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that crossing with the wolf was not permissible. The 
modem Alsatian is one of the best friends that a man 
can have. Gone, except in a very few cases, is the timid, 
shy temperament. He is essentially a one-man's dog, 
and even in the household where he is friendly with 
everyone, he will give all his affection and allegiance to 
one person only, and tolerate the others in a friendly 
fashion. In Germany he is used extensively as a sheep 
dog, for which job his long slow action which eats up the 
ground, makes him eminently suitable. In England, 
however, he is trained for ” Obedience ” tests, and can 
perform extraordinary feats of sagacity with very little 
training. As a watch he is second to none, as one of his 
most characteristic traits is a suspicion of strangers. 
When buying a puppy, remember that the ears drop 
until the age of 6 months. 

Description 

Head : The head is proportionate to the size of the 
body, long, lean and clean cut, broad at the back of 
the skull, but without coarseness, tapering to the nose, 
without any visible stop between the eyes. The skull 
is slightly domed and the top of the nose should be 
parallel to the forehead. The cheeks must not be in any 
way full or prominent and the whole head when viewed 
from the top should be much in the form of a long 
V well filled in under the eyes. There should be plenty 
of substance in the fore face, with a good depth to the 
top from the bottom. A long narrow Collie or Borzoi 
head is most objectionable. The muzzle is strong and 
long, and while tapering to the nose, and altogether sharp 
and rather pointed, it must not be carried to the extreme 
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as to give an appearance of being over shot. It must 
not show any weakness or be snipy or lippy. The lips 
must be tight fitting and clean. The nose should be 
black, whatever the colour of the dog. The teeth must 
be absolutely level, sound and strong and closed well on 
both jaws. The eyes are almond shape of average size 
and as dark as possible in colour. They should be placed 
to look straight forward and not bulging or prominent. 
The expression must be lively, alert and highly intelli- 
gent, suspicious of all strangers. The ears should be of 
moderate size, rather large than small, broad at the base 
and pointed at the tip, placed rather high on the skull 
and carried erect, all adding to the alert expression of 
the dog as a whole. Neck : Should be fairly long, strong 
with plenty of muscle, fitting gracefully into the body, 
joining the head without sharp angles, and free from 
any dewlap or any throatiness. Shoulders and chest : 
The shoulders should slope well back ; upright shoulders 
are a bad fault. They should show plenty of muscle, 
which is distinct from and must not be confused with 
coarse or loaded bone, which is a fault. The shoulder 
bone should be clean. The chest should be deep but not 
too broad. Body : The back is broadish and straight, 
rather long, but strong boned and well developed. The 
belly is well tucked up showing a distinct waist. The 
sides are flat compared to some breeds, and while the dog 
must not be barrel ribbed, he must not be slab sided. 
While quick in movement and speedy, the Alsatian is 
not a Greyhound in any way. In proportions the length 
of the body from where the chest joins the neck in a 
straight line to the buttocks should be slightly greater 
than the height to the shoulder. Short-backed dogs 
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with high legs should be avoided. Hind qimriers: 
Should show breadth and strength, the loins being 
broad and strong, the rump being rather long and 
sloping, and the legs viewed from behind should be 
quite straight without any tendencies to cow hocks. 
The stifles are well turned and the hocks strong and 
well let down. The ability to turn quickly is a necessary 
asset to the Alsatian wolfdog and this can only be got 
by a good length of thigh bone and leg, and by the 
bending of the hock. Tail: Should be bushy, with 
thick hair. During movement and excitement the curve 
becomes more accentuated but the tail should never be 
carried above the level of the back. During rest it 
should hang in a slight curve. In no circumstances must 
the tail be carried straight up or in any way rolled 
over the back. Feet: The feet should be round and 
short, the toes strong and slightly arched and held 
close together. The pads should be hard and the nails 
short and dark in colour. Coat : The coat is smooth 
but at the same time is a double coat. The under coat 
is thick, close and woolly and resists the cold. The 
outer coat is also close, each hair lying straight, hard 
and flat, and so resisting the rain. Under the body to 
behind the l^s the coat is longer, and forms near the 
thigh a mild form of breeching. On the head and the 
inside of the ears, to the front of the legs and feet the 
hair is short. Along the neck the hair is thicker and 
forms a ruff in winter. The hair along the back should 
be from ij to 2 J inches in length. Colour : Brown, grey, 
cinder grey, fawn, black or black and tan. Colour in 
itself except where all other points are equal must not 
influence judicial decisions. Where all other points are 
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equal, preference may be given to the wolf-coloured dog. 
The undercoat, except in black dogs, is always coloured 
slightly. The definite colour of the puppies cannot be 
determined until the arrival of the upper coat. White 
should be debarred. 



THE BULLDOG 



Champion Pugilist 

Owner-Breeder : Mrs. B. J. Walz, PugilisHan Kennels, 
Shackleford, near Godaiming 


As a guard and as a companion for children, the 
bulldog takes first place. In spite of his ferocious looks, 
he is very patient and gentle, and children can take 
liberties with him which would not be tolerated by any 
other breeds. As a watch he is excellent ; he does not 
bark, will very often allow a stranger into the house, 
but never lets him out of the house until given permission. 
He is tremendously strong and if chained, unless the 
kennel is fixed in some way, he will drag it along with 
him ! His coat being short and smooth, needs little 
attention, and owing to his lethargic nature he is very 
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suitable for towns. He has his drawbacks however. 
Because of his large under-shot mouth, he is inclined to 
** dribble " and leave a slimy trail on cushions, and in 
spite of his looks he is not so robust as he seems. He 
is inclined to be lazy, and therefore becomes too fat, 
which results in heart trouble, and bronchitis is one of 
his failings. The bulldog is one of the most difficult 
dogs to breed from, as, because of the huge head, whelp- 
ing is difficult, and expert attention is needed when 
puppies are born to ensure that the membrane covering 
them is broken. 


Description 

Head : The skull should be very large, the larger the 
better and in circumference should measure (round in 
front of the ears) at least the height of the dog at the 
shoulders. Viewed from the front it should appear very 
high from the comer of the lower jaw to the apex of 
the skull, and also very broad and square. The cheeks 
should be well rounded and extend sideways beyond 
the eyes. Viewed at the side the head should appear 
very high and very short from the back to the point 
of the nose. The forehead should be flat, neither pro- 
minent nor overhanging the face ; the skin about it and 
about the head should be very loose and well wrinkled ; 
the projections of the frontal bones should be very 
prominent, broad, square and high, causing a deep and 
wide indentation between the eyes, termed the stop.*' 
From the stop a furrow both deep and wide should 
extend up the middle of the skull, being traceable to the 
apex. The eyes seen from the front should be situated 
low down in the skull, as far from the ears as possible. 
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The eyes and stop should be in the same straight line, 
which should be at right angles to the furrow. They 
should be as wide apart as possible provided that their 
outer comers are within the outline of the cheeks. They 
should be quite round in shape, of moderate size, neither 
sunken nor prominent and very dark in colour, almost, 
if not quite, black and showing no white when looking 
directly forward. The ears should be set high on the 
head, i.e. the front inner edge of each ear should (as 
viewed from the front) join the outline of the skull at 
the top comer of such outline, so as to place them as 
wide apart, as high and as far from the eyes as possible. 
In size they should be small and thin, in shape what 
is termed a ** rose ear folded inwards at the back, the 
upper or front edge curving over outwards and backwards, 
showing part of the inside of the burr. The face, 
measured front of the cheekbone to the nose, should be 
as short as possible and its skin should be deeply and 
closely wrinkled. The muzzle should be short, broad, 
turned upwards and very deep from the comer of the 
eye to the comer of the mouth. The nose should be 
large, broad and black, its top should be deeply set back 
almost between the eyes. The distance from the inner 
comer of the eye (or from the centre of the stop between 
the eyes) to the extreme tip of the nose should not 
exceed the length from the tip of the nose to the edge 
of the underlip. The nostrils should be large, wide and 
black, with a well-defined straight line between them. 
The Flews," called the " chop," should be thick, broad 
and pendulant, very deep, hanging completely over the 
lower jaw at the sides (not in front). They should join 
the underlip in front, and quite cover the teeth, which 
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should not be seen when the mouth is closed. The jaw 
should be broad, massive and square, the canine teeth 
or tusks wide apart. The lower jaw should project con- 
siderably in front of the upper and turn up. It should 
be broad and square and have six small front teeth 
between the canines in an even row. The teeth should 
be large and strong. Neck : Moderate in length, rather 
short than long, very thick, deep and strong. It should 
be well arched at the back, with much loose and wrinkled 
skin about the throat, forming a dewlap on each side, 
from the lower jaw to the chest. Chest : Should be 
very wide, laterally, roimd, prominent and deep, making 
the dog appear very short legged and broad in front. 
Shoulders : Should be broad, sloping, deep and very 
powerful and muscular, giving the appearance of being 
tacked on to the body. The brisket should be 
capacious, round and very deep from the top of its 
shoulders to the lowest part where it joins the chest, 
and be well let down between the fore legs. Body : Not 
slab sided, ribs and brisket round and the body well 
ribbed up behind, with the belly tucked up and not 
pendulous. The back should be short and strong, very 
broad at the shoulders and comparatively narrow at 
the loins. There should be a slight fall to the back 
close behind the shoulders — the lowest part — whence the 
spine should rise to the loins, the top of which should 
be higher than the top of the shoulders, thence curving 
again more suddenly to the tail, forming an arch. This 
is a distinctive characteristic of the breed, termed a 
“ roach back." Legs and feet : The fore legs should be 
very stout and strong, set wide apart, thick, muscular 
and straight with well-developed fore arms presenting 
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a rather bowed outline, but the bones of the legs should 
be large and straight not bandy or curved. They should 
be rather short in proportion to the hind legs, but not 
so short as to make the back appear long, or detract 
from the dog’s activity or to cripple him. The elbows 
should be low and stand well away from the ribs. The 
pasterns should be short, straight and strong. The fore 
feet should be straight, and turn very slightly outwards, 
of medium size and moderately round. The toes com- 
pact and thick, being well split up, making the knuckles 
prominent and high. The hind legs should be large and 
muscular and longer in proportion than the fore legs so 
as to elevate the loins. The hocks should be slightly 
bent and well let down, so as to be long and muscular 
from the loins to the point of the hock. The lower part 
of the leg should be short, straight and strong. The 
stifles should be roimd and turned slightly outwards 
away from the body. The hocks are thereby made to 
approach each other and the hind feet turn outwards. 
The latter like the fore feet should be round and compact 
with the toes well split up and the knuckles prominent. 
From its formation the dog has a heavy and constrained 
gait, appearing to walk with short quick steps on the 
tips of its toes, its hind feet not being lifted high, but 
seeming to skim the ground, and nmning with the right 
shoulder rather advanced, similar to a horse while canter- 
ing. Tail: Should be set on low, jut out rather straight, 
then turn downwards. It should be round, smooth and 
devoid of fringe or coarse hair. It should be moderate 
in length, rather short than long, thick at the root and 
tapering quickly to a fine point. It should have a down- 
ward carriage (not having a decided upward curve at the 
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end) and the dog should be unable to raise it over the 
back. Coat : Should be fine in texture, short, close and 
smooth. The hardness should be due to the shortness 
and the coat should not be wiry. Colour : Whole or 
smut (whole colour with a black mask or muzzle) ; the 
only colours (which should be brilliant and pure of their 
sort) are whole colours, i.e. brindles, reds with their 
varieties, fawns, fallows, etc., white and also pied (i.e. 
a combination of white with any of the foregoing colours). 
Weight: About 50 lb. 



THE CHOW-CHOW 



Photo hy] [Metcalfe. 

Donald of Arnside 

Owner : Mr. G. Rowe, The Follies, West Road, CrDok, 
Co, Durham 


With his thick woolly coat, his deep ruffle, almond 
eyes and scowl the Chow-chow is a most handsome dog. 
He makes an excellent watch dog, as he is very much of 
a one-man " dog, and he will not tolerate advances 
from strangers. He is quiet though, and he does not 
achieve his object by barking. He is a delightful friend 
and companion, excellent with children, and many of 
them have an aptitude for learning tricks. His coat, in 
spite of its density, is not too difficult to keep in order, 
provided that he is given a regular grooming ; and he is 
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a handy-sized and a hardy dog. As to the Chow-chow 
when he is still a puppy ; well, in my opinion, there is 
not a more delightful creature : he is the nursery teddy 
bear come to life, and once having seen the gambolling 
roly-poly mass of fur, it is very hard to resist him ! 
The blue mouth and tongue and stiff straight seeming 
hind legs are very typical of the breed. 

Description 

Head : Skull, fiat and broad with little stop, well 
filled out under the eyes. Muzzle moderate in length 
and broad from the eyes to the point, not pointed at 
the end like a fox. Nose, black, large and wide. (In 
cream or light-coloured specimens a pink nose is allow- 
able.) Tongue black. Eyes, dark and small. In a 
blue dog light colour is permissible. Ears small, pointed 
and carried stiffly erect. They should be placed well 
forward over the eyes, which gives the dog the peculiar 
characteristic expression of the breed, i.e. a sort of scowl. 
Teeth should be strong and level. Neck : Strong, full, 
set well on the shoulders and slightly arched. Shcndders 
and chest : Shoulders should be muscular and sloping ; 
the chest broad and deep. Body : Back, short, straight 
and strong, loins powerful. Tail : Curled tightly over 
the back. Legs and feet : Fore legs should be perfectly 
straight, of moderate length and with great bone. Hind 
legs the same as fore legs, muscular and with the hocks 
well let down ; feet round, small and catlike, standing 
well on the toes. Coat : Abundant, dense, straight and 
rather coarse in texture with a soft woolly undercoat. 
Colour : Whole coloured black, red, yellow, blue, and 
white, etc., not in patches. The under part of the tail 
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and the back of the thighs frequently of a lighter colour. 
General appearance : A lively, compact, short-coupled 
dog, well knit in frame, with tail well curled over the 
back. Smooth Chows are governed by the same scale 
of points except that the coat is smooth. Weight: 
Bitches about 30 lb., but dogs are heavier. 



THE DALMATIAN 



Phdo hy\ [HidgeSt Lythanh 

Ch« Coelan Leader 

Owner: Miss M. C. N, Stephens, Coelan Kennels, 
Burnley, Lancashire 

Everyone knows the showy Plum Pudding Dog 
with his smart outline and unusual markings. At one 
time he was extremely popular and was known as the 
Carriage Dog." Every person with any pretension to 
smartness had one or two of these spotted dogs to follow 
their carriage. They lived in the stables, for, as a breed, 
they have a great liking for horses, and their build enables 
them to travel for miles without fatigue. Since the 
coming of motor-cars, however, the poor Dalmatian 
has gone out of favour, and it is only now that the 
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general public are finding that he makes an excellent 
house dog. Apart from his handsome appearance, 
which makes him an extremely smart-looking dog for 
a lady to have with her in a town ; he is a good watch 
and very faithful. He is strong and hardy and his 
smooth coat needs no attention to speak of. When 
buying a Dalmatian, remember that if he is wanted for 
show, the spots must be separate and evenly distributed 
and his eye rims and nose should be black. However, 
if only needed as a companion these details (with the 
exception of the eye rims) do not detract very much 
from his general appearance, and a dog faulty in these 
respects may be bought very cheaply. If choosing a 
very young puppy it must be borne in mind that Dal- 
matians are bom pure white and that the spots do not 
begin to appear until the puppies are about a fortnight 
old. 


Description 

Head : Should be of fair length, the skull flat, rather 
broad between the ears, and moderately well defined at 
the temples, i.e. exhibiting a moderate amount of stop 
and not in a straight line from the nose to the occiput 
bone as required in the Bull Terrier. It should be free 
from wrinkle. The muzzle should be long and powerful, 
the lips clean, fitting the jaws moderately dose. Eyes 
should be set moderately far apart and of medium size, 
round, bright and sparkling, with an intelligent expres- 
sion, their colour greatly depending on the marking of 
the dog. In the black-spotted variety they should be 
dark (black or dark brown). In the liver-spotted 
variety they should be light (yellow or light brown). 
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The rims round the eyes in the black-spotted variety 
should be black, in the liver-spotted, brown, never flesh 
coloured in either. The ears should be set on rather 
high, of moderate size, rather wide at the base, and 
gradually tapering to a round point. They should be 
carried close to the head, be thin in texture, and always 
spotted, the more profusely the better. The nose should 
always be black in the black-spotted variety, and brown 
in the liver-spotted variety. Neck and shoulders : 
The neck should be fairly long, nicely arched, light and 
tapering, and entirely free from throatiness. The 
shoulders should be moderately oblique, clean and 
muscular, denoting speed. Body: The chest should 
not be too wide, but very deep and capacious, ribs 
moderately well sprung, never rounded like barrel hoops 
(which would indicate want of speed). The back power- 
ful, loin strong, muscular and slightly arched. Tail: 
The tail should not be too long, strong at the insertion 
and gradually tapering towards the end, free from coarse- 
ness. It should not be inserted too low down, but 
carried with a slight curve upwards, and never curled. 
It should be spotted, the more profusely the better. 
Legs and feet : The legs and feet are of great importance. 
The fore legs should be perfectly straight, strong and 
heavy in bone. Elbows close to the body ; fore feet 
round, arched and compact with well-arched toes (cat- 
like) and round tough elastic pads. In the hind legs 
the muscles should be clean though well defined, the 
hocks well let down. The toe-nails in the black-spotted 
variety should be black and white, and in the liver- 
spotted variety they should be brown and white. Coat : 
The coat should be short, hard, dense, and fine, sleek 
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and glossy in appearance, but neither woolly or silky. 
Colour, and markings : These are most important points. 
The ground colour in both varieties should be pure white, 
very decided and not intermixed. The colour of the 
spots in the black-spotted variety should be black, the 
deeper and richer the black the better. In the liver- 
spotted variety, they should be brown. The spots 
should not intermingle, the more distinct they are the 
better ; in size they should be from that of a sixpence 
to a florin. The spots on head, face, ears, legs, tail and 
extremities to be smaller than those on the body. 
Weight : Dogs, 55 lb. ; bitches, 50 lb. 



THE KEESHOND 



Photo hy\ [Fatt. 

Kelsteen of Ord 

Owner: Miss E. H. Dixon- Johnson, Great Stainton, 
S. Durham 

The Keeshond is rather like a large edition of the old- 
fashioned Pomeranian, and indeed he comes from the 
same family. In appearance he also resembles the Elk- 
hound, but is slightly smaller and has a long coat. He 
comes from Holland, where he is used to guard the 
barges. Consequently, he cannot be beaten as a watch 
dog as he is extremely alert, and “ sleeps with one eye 
open." He has come into great favour recently, and 
very deservedly, as he is an ideal house dog and com- 
panion. The Keeshond has a double coat, and it needs 
a moderate amount of attention to prevent it matting. 
On the whole he is a hardy dog, but occasionally an 
anaemic specimen is met with which needs an iron tonic. 
When choosing a puppy remember that they are bom 
mole coloured and do not attain their grey colour for 
a week or two. 
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: Should be wedge shaped, and foxy in outline. 
The ears small, sensitive and erect, well set on the head, 
not wide and not meeting. The eyes as dark as possible 
in colour, and somewhat oblong in shape, with well- 
defined ‘‘spectacles.** The mouth should be neither 
under shot nor over shot and the teeth should be white 
and strong. The head is covered with smooth short 
silky hair extending to behind the ears. Body : Short 
coupled and compact, slightly higher in front than 
behind, with good shoulders. Tail : Must be very 
tightly curled ; a double curl at the end is particularly 
good. The plume to be white on top where curled. 
Legs and feet : Straight legs, light in colour, smooth 
coated in front, well feathered behind. Hind legs should 
be straight showing very little hock, thighs well feathered 
to hocks. Feet should be round and catlike. Coat : 
Should be dense and harsh, more abundant round the 
neck and shoulders. There should be a dense fluffy 
undercoat with overcoat of dense, straight harsh hair. 
Colour : Wolf grey or tawny, lighter in colour round the 
eyes, legs, belly, tail and saddle. Height : About i8 
to 20 inches. Weight : About 40 lb. 



THE SHETLAND SHEEP DOG 



Photo hy\ {Fan. 


Ch. Tilford Tay 

Owner : Miss N. A. Wright, Michdham Priory, 
Hellingly, Sussex 

For anyone requiring a small dog which is yet not a 
toy, nothing could be better than the “ Sheltie.*' If 
you long to possess a Collie yet have not the room to 
house one, here is the very dog you need. Affectionate, 
alert, neat and dainty and full of intelligence, no praise 
is too keen for the wee dog from the Shetland Isles. 
There, in spite of his small size, he is a worker, and 
manages the sheep in exactly the same way as his big 
brother does on the mainland. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that there are now two kinds — the old-fashioned 
Sheltie and the modem miniature show Collie. The 
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former is usually the smaller, but is wider across the skull 
and shorter in the muzzle. The latter is long and narrow 
in the skull, and to my way of thinking, although a very 
beautiful animal, is neither so attractive nor quite so 
intelligent as the old-fashioned type ; the difference is 
practically the same as the difference between the work- 
ing Collie and the show Collie. The Sheltie is very 
hardy, and his coat, though dense and abundant, is not 
difficult to keep in order. In fact too much brushing 
tends to spoil the undercoat. In size the Shetland 
Sheepdog stands between 13 J and 15 inches. 

Description 

Head : The skull should be as flat as possible, moder- 
ately wide between the ears, and gradually tapering 
towards the eyes with only a slight depression at stop, 
the cheeks not full or prominent. The muzzle of fair 
length, tapering towards the nose, showing no weakness, 
not snipy or lippy. The nose should be black, whatever 
the colour of the dog. The teeth as nearly as possible 
level, and the jaws clean cut and powerful. The eyes 
should be of medium size, set somewhat obliquely and 
close together, almond shaped, dark brown and express- 
ing great intelligence. The ears should be small and 
moderately wide at the base, placed fairly close together 
on the top of the skull. When in repose thrown back, 
but on the alert, brought forward and carried semi-erect 
with the tips drooping forward. Neck : The neck should 
be of fair length, slightly arched and in proportion to 
the body. Body : Back moderately long and level, 
well-sprung ribs, strong loins and deep chest. Tail: 
Moderately long, with abundant hair, carried rather low 
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when the dog is quiet with a slight upward curve at the 
end, but carried gaily when the dog is excited, but never 
curled over the back. Legs and feet : Fore legs should 
be straight and muscular with a fair amount of bone. 
Hind legs muscular at thighs with well-bent hocks. 
Feet oval in shape with weU-padded soles, and toes 
arched and close together. Coat : Double coated. 
Outer coat of dark hair, undercoat resembles fur. The 
mane and frill abundant, the face smooth, also the tips 
of the ears. The fore legs well feathered, the hind legs 
profusely covered with hair above the hocks, but fairly 
smooth below the hocks. Colour : Any colour except 
brindle is permissible. Height : At maturity (which is 
fixed at 10 months), not above 15 inches. 



THE SCHIPPERKE 



PAofe) hy\ [Banner, 

Kensnlght 

Owner : Mr. F. H. Banner, Kens Schipperke Kennel, 
Ferryhill, Co. Durham 

The Schipperke (pronounced Skipperkee hails 
from Belgium, where he performs the same office as 
does the Keeshond in Holland — ^he is a barge dog. 
Although small he is extremely game and alert, and 
also very officious. He is one of the most ideal house 
dogs one could find. He is small, his short glossy black 
coat needs no attention, he is extremely faithful and 
affectionate, very lively and excitable and a perfect 
watch dog, either for the house, or, in these days of car 
thieves, for the car, where his small size makes him 
invaluable. He is a most attractive-looking little fellow 
with his alert foxy face, gleaming black coat and lack 
of tail, and he adds to his other accomplishments ratting 
and swimming. 
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SCHIPPERKE 

Description 

Head : The head should appear foxy with but little 
stop. The skull broad but not round. The muzzle 
should be moderate in length, fine but not weak, well 
filled out under the eyes. The nose black and small ; 
the eyes should be small, more oval than round, not 
full, bright and full of expression and dark brown in 
colour. The ears of moderate length, not too broad at 
the base, tapering to a point ; carried stiffly erect and 
when in that position the inside edge to form as near 
as possible a right angle with the skull, and strong enough 
not to be bent otherwise than lengthways. The teeth 
should be strong and level. Neck : Rather short, strong 
and full, slightly arched and set broadly on the shoulders. 
Shoulders and chest : Shoulders should be muscular and 
sloping and the chest broad and deep in the brisket. 
Body : The back short, straight and strong, and powerful 
loins, well drawn up from the brisket. Kind quarters : 
Fine compared with the fore quarters, muscular and 
well-developed thighs, tail-less, rump well rounded. 
Legs and feet : Fore legs should be perfectly straight 
and well under the body, hind legs strong and muscular, 
hocks well let down. The feet should be small and cat- 
like, and standing well on the toes. The toe-nails must 
be black. Coat : Black, abundant, dense and harsh, 
smooth on the head, ears and legs, lying close on the 
back and sides, but thick and erect round the neck 
forming a mane and frill, and well feathered on the 
back of the thighs. Weight: About 12 to 14 lb. 
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THE FRENCH BULLDOG 



Photo hy[ {Robinson^ Redhill. 

Betley Bonaparte 

Owner : Mrs. E. C. Hicks, Shurburne House, Chichester, 
Sussex 

Here we have the ideal town dog, one of the few 
dogs who is really more at home in the town than in the 
country. For the London flat, the small house, or as 
a lady's pet he has few equals, as he is light enough 
to carry, should the street be too thronged, yet he is 
strong, active, and alert. He is a quaint little fellow, 
with his flat face and large bat-like ears, and he has 
two advantages over the English Bulldog ; one is that 
he does not wheeze and snore so painfully, and the other 
is that his mouth with closely fitting lips does not leave 
a trail of slime on the cushions. He is very clean and 
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intelligent and his smooth flat coat does not harbour 
the dirt, or need much attention. 

Description 

Head : Should be massive, broad and square, the skull 
nearly flat between the ears, with a domed forehead, 
the loose skin forming S5mimetrical wrinkles. The 
muzzle laid back, nose and lips back, stop well defined. 
The lower jaw should be powerful and turned up square. 
The nose extremely short, black and wide with opened 
nostrils and the line well defined. Lips should be thick, 
the lower meeting the upper in the middle, completely 
hiding the teeth. The upper lips should cover the lower 
on each side with plenty of cushion, but not so exagger- 
ated so as to hang too much below the level of the lower 
jaw. The teeth should be sound and regular, but not 
visible when the mouth is closed, and the tongue must 
not protrude. The ears should be bat-like of medium 
size, wide at the base, rounded at the top, set high, 
carried upright and parallel, a sufficient width of skull 
preventing them being too close together, the skin soft 
and fine, and the orifice, as seen from the front, showing 
entirely. The eyes should be of a medium size, round, 
neither sunken nor prominent, set wide apart and dark 
in colour and showing no white when looking straight 
forward. Neck .* Powerful with loose skin at the throat, 
but not exaggerated. Body: Short, cobby and mus- 
cular, with deep, wide brisket, roach back, good ** cut 
up ” and well sprung. Tail : Very short, set low, thick 
at the roots and tapering quickly towards the tip. 
Either straight or kinked, but never curling over the 
back. A good tail is placed so that it cannot be carried 
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gaily. Legs and feet : Fore legs set wide apart, straight 
boned, muscular and short. Hind legs strong, muscular 
and well proportioned, hocks well let down and with 
very fine movement. Feet small, compact, and placed 
in continuation of the line of the leg, with absolutely 
sound pasterns. The hind feet rather longer than the 
fore. The toes compact with high knuckles and short 
thick nails. Coat : Fine in texture, smooth, short, close 
and lustrous. Colour : All the brindles, also pied, white 
and brindled. Weight : about 18 to 22 lb. 



TOY DOGS 

There are about a dozen different toy breeds, but, 
generally speaking, the toy dog is a very delicate atom, 
requiring the greatest of care, attention, and patience. 
The four breeds which are given under this heading are 
the hardiest of the lot, and can be kept with safety by 
any normally careful person. They are essentially ladies' 
pets, and are not meant for long country walks. Begin- 
ners wishing to experiment in breeding are advised to 
leave the toy breeds until they are more experienced, 
as the bitch and her puppies need great care and atten- 
tion, and even then they are difficult to rear. Toys 
are best bought over the age of 6 months, when their 
minor puppy ailments should be behind them. 




THE KING CHARLES SPANIEL 



Ashtonmore Loveliness and her two children, Ch. Michael 
and Mary 


Owner : Mrs. Raymond-Mallock, Ashtonmore, 2 Pres- 
ton Park Avenue, Brighton 

One of the most attractive of the toy breeds is the 
King Charles Spaniel. In appearance he cannot be 
surpassed, his large lustrous eyes, extraordinarily long 
silky ears and beautiful coat make him one of the 
prettiest sights imaginable, while in temperament he 
has few equals. Unlike most small dogs he is not 
“ yappy,” in fact he is astonishingly quiet. He has the 
daintiest action and is very lively. The King Charles 
Spaniel is a very good-natured little fellow, with coaxing 
ways and not in the least snappy. He is not so delicate 
as he looks and enjoys his romp out of doors as well as 
any dog. The only thing to be careful about is to see 
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that his well-feathered feet and his ears are kept dry. 
His long silky coat must be kept free from tangles, and 
well groomed ; otherwise he is no bother. There are 
really four varieties — ^the King Charles, which is black 
and tan ; the Blenheim which is white with chestnut 
markings, which includes a white blaze on the forehead, 
in the centre of which is the famous ** beauty spot,*’ 
a spot of chestnut, the size of a farthing ; the Ruby, 
which is whole coloured red ; and the Tricolour, some- 
times known as the Prince Charles, which is white 
with black and tan markings. There is one other 
variety which is being brought back into popularity, 
and that is the '' Cavalier.” This type instead of having 
a flat face has a longer muzzle. 

Description 

Head: Should be well domed, sometimes projecting 
over the eyes so as to nearly meet the upturned nose, 
and massive in comparison with the size of the dog. 
The eyes shoidd be set wide apart, eyelids square to 
the line of the face, not oblique or fox-like, dark in 
colour with a pleasing expression ; the nose must be 
short and black, well turned up between the eyes. The 
nostrils should be wide open. The stop should be very 
well defined as in the Bulldog. The muzzle must be 
square and deep, the lower jaw wide between the 
branches, leaving plenty of space for the tongue. It 
must also be turned up to allow of its meeting the end 
of the upper jaw turned up in a similar way. The lips 
must meet exactly, completely hiding the teeth and 
giving a nice finish. The cheeks should not fall away 
under the eyes, but be well cushioned up. Ears set on 
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low, hanging quite flat to the cheeks, very long and 
well feathered. Body : Conlpact and cobby, deep chest, 
back short and level. Tail : Docked to about 3 inches, 
well flagged with nice feather and not carried above the 
level of the back. Legs : Short and straight. Coat : 
Should be long, silky, soft and straight or wavy, but 
never curly. The legs, ears and tail should be profusely 
feathered. Colour: Black and tan. A rich glossy black 
and bright mahogany : tan spots over the eyes, muzzle, 
legs, chest and under the tail. The Ruby is a rich 
chestnut red and is whole coloured. The Blenheim, a 
ground of pearly white, with evenly distributed patches 
of chestnut red. A wide clear white blaze on the fore- 
head with the beauty spot in the centre of the skull, 
clearly defined and the size of a sixpence. The Tricolour, 
a groimd of pearly white, with evenly distributed black 
patches and rich tan markings on the chest, linings of 
the ears, spots over the eyes and under the tail. Weight : 
About 6 to 12 lb. 



THE PEKINGESE 



Ch. Mittens of Ifleld 

Owner : Mrs. Sybil Whitehead, I field Hall, Crawley, 
Sussex 

Perhaps of all the toy dogs the Pekingese is the most 
popular to-day. He is extremely handsome in appear- 
ance, independent in nature and very hardy for a small 
dog. There is no need to pamper him, and kept as he 
should be, he is a healthy, active, good-natured little dog. 
However, one so often meets those unfortunate creatures, 
who having been over fed and under exercised, become 
bad tempered and snappy and so earn the breed a bad 
name. If he is to retain his handsome appearance, the 
Pekingese must have due attention paid to his coat, 
but apart from regular grooming no undue attention is 
needed. 
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PEKINGESE 

Description 

Head: Massive, broad skiill, wide and fiat between 
the ears, not dome shaped. Wide between the eyes. 
Nose black, broad, very short and flat. The eyes dark, 
large and round and lustrous. Muzzle very short, 
broad and wrinkled, not under shot. Ears heart shaped, 
not set on too high, leather not to reach beyond the 
muzzle, drooping carriage, long feather. Body : Chest 
broad and deep, falling away slightly behind, lion like, 
but not too long. Legs and feet : Legs short, fore legs 
heavy, bowed out at the elbows, hind legs lighter, but 
firm and well shaped. Feet, flat not round, should stand 
well up on toes, not ankles. Feet turned outwards and 
well feathered. Tail : Curled and carried well up on 
loins, with long profuse straight feather. Coat : Long 
with thick undercoat, straight and fiat, not curly or 
wavy, rather coarse but soft, feather on thighs, legs, tail 
and toes, long and profuse. Mane : Profuse, extending 
beyond the shoulder-blades, forming a ruff or frill round 
the neck. Colour : All colours allowable, red, fawn, 
black, black and tan, sable, brindle, white and parti- 
coloured. In parti-colours the colours must be evenly 
broken. Liver-coloured dogs are not recognised by the 
Association. Black masks and spectacles round the 
eyes desirable. Weight : Maximum weight, lo lb. ; 
minimum weight, 5 lb. Action : Free, strong and high. 




Owner : Mrs. Holroyd, Fritham House, near Lyndhurst, 
Hants, 


In popularity the Pomeranian is second only to the 
Pekingese. These dainty wee bundles of vitality are 
adorable pets and being so tiny can be carried about 
with the greatest of ease. Some of the first-class show 
specimens, so tiny that they could stand in the palm of 
a man's hand and even then consist’ng mostly of coat, 
are almost incredible in their daintiness and beauty, and 
their elegant high-stepping gait makes them even more 
attractive in action than in repose. Of course size 
varies, several years ago the Pomeranian was a good- 
sized dog, scaling about 12 lb. upwards, and even now, 
though the smaller the better for show purposes, one 
which is not too tiny is more to be recommended as a 
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pet, because of its greater hardiness. The Pomeranian 
is double coated, and this dense profuse coat needs a 
certain amount of attention to keep it in good order. 
His one drawback, which he has in common with all the 
Spitz family, is an inclination to noisiness. However, that 
very fault may often prove an advantage, as the burglar 
fears a noisy dog even more than a quiet savage one \ 

Description 

Head : Should be foxy in outline, or wedge shaped, 
the skull being slightly flat, large in proportion to the 
muzzle, which should finish rather fine, and free from 
lippiness. The teeth should be level, and on no account 
under shot. The hair on the head and face should be 
smooth and short coated. The nose should be black 
in white, orange and sable dogs, but in other colours 
it may be self, but never parti-coloured or white. The 
ears should be small, not set too far apart or too low 
down, but carried perfectly erect like those of the fox, 
and like the head covered with short soft hair. The 
eyes should be of medium size, not full nor set too wide 
apart, bright and dark in colour showing great intelli- 
gence. In white, shaded sable or orange dogs the eye 
rims should be black. Neck : Should be short, well set 
in. Body: Shoulders should be clean and well laid 
back. The back short and the body compact, being well 
ribbed up and the barrel well rounded. The chest should 
be fairly deep and not too wide, but in proportion to 
the size of the dog. Tail : The tail is one of the char- 
acteristics of the breed and should be turned over the 
back, and carried flat and straight, being profusely 
covered with long, harsh spreading hair. Legs and feet : 
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DOGS 


The fore legs must be well feathered, perfectly straight, of 
medium length, not so much as would be termed 
leggy or low ” on the leg, but in due proportion 
length and strength to a well-balanced frame. Must 
be fine in bone and free in action. The hind legs and 
thighs must be well feathered, neither contracted nor 
wide behind. The feet should be small and compact 
in shape. Coat: There should be two coats, one, an 
undercoat and the other an overcoat ; the one a soft 
fluffy undercoat, the other a long perfectly straight coat, 
hard in texture, covering the whole of the body, being 
very abundant round the neck and fore part of the 
shoulders and chest, where it should form a frill of 
profuse standing-off straight hair extending over the 
shoulders. The hind quarters should be clad with long 
hair or feathering from the top of the rump to the hock. 
Colour: All whole colours are permissible, but they 
should be free from white or shadings, and the whites 
must be quite free from lemon or any other colour. A 
few white hairs in any of the whole colours shall not 
necessarily disqualify. At present the whole-coloured 
dogs are : white, black, brown (light or dark), blue (as 
pale as possible), orange (as deep and even in colour as 
possible), beaver and cream. In parti-colours the colours 
should be evenly distributed ; a dog with white or tan 
feet or chest would not be a parti-colour. Shaded sables 
should be shaded throughout with three or more colours, 
the hairs to be as imiformly shaded as possible with no 
patches of self colour. In mixed classes where whole- 
coloured and parti-coloured Pomeranians compete to- 
gether, the preference should, if in other points they 
are equal, be given to the whole-coloured specimens. 



THE PUG DOG 



Photo by\ {Fall. 

Ch. Roy of Ellerslie 


Owner: Mrs. C. Meese, Ellerslie, Oakengates, 
Salop 

Once the most popular of ladies* pets, the Pug dog 
has lost favour since the coming of the Pekingese and 
the Pomeranian. This is a great pity as he is a very 
lovable and good-natured little fellow, and his smooth 
short coat makes him much easier to keep clean and 
attend to. Perhaps it was the fact that he was so 
shamefully pampered, and consequently became so fat 
that his grunts and wheezes became unpleasant to hear, 
which led to his downfall. However, he is a hardy little 
dog, and pampering to such an extent does infinitely 
more harm than good. Rationally treated, he should 
remain active and alert for many years, and should be 
no more '' wheezy ** than the King Charles Spaniel or 
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Description 

Head : Large, massive and round, but not '' apple " 
headed, with no indentation of the skull ; muzzle short, 
blunt and square, but not upfaced. The mask to be 
black and the wrinkles large and deep. The eyes should 
be dark in colour, very large and prominent, globular in 
shape, soft and pleading in expression, lustrous and full 
of fire when excited. The ears should be thin, small and 
velvety, either rose '' or button," preference being 
given to the latter. Body : Short and cobby, wide in 
chest and well ribbed up. Tail : Curled as tightly as 
possible over the hips. The double curl is perfection. 
Legs and feet : The legs should be very straight, strong, 
of moderate length and well under the body. The feet 
neither so long as the foot of the hare nor so round as 
that of the cat, well split-up toes, and black toe-nails. 
Coat : Fine, smooth and soft, short and glossy, neither 
hard nor woolly. Colour : Black, silver or apricot fawn, 
contrasting with the trace and the maurkings. Mark- 
ings : Clearly defined. The muzzle or mask, ears, moles 
on cheeks, thumb mark or diamond on the forehead, 
back trace to be as well defined as possible. Trace : 
A black line extending from the occiput to the tail. 
Weight : From 14 to 18 lb. 






